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Ir is perhaps little remembered by 
a younger generation that so late 
as five-and-thirty years ago English 
sentinels did duty on the walls of the 
great city of Pekin. There was a 
reference to this lately in the Press, 
when it was stated that the capital of 
China was taken and pillaged within 
the last fifty years. The assertion is 
hardly correct. Taken it was ; pillaged 
it was not, although the sacking and 
burning of the Emperor’s summer 
palace, some five miles distant from 
the city itself, may well have led to 
that misapprehension. This deed of 
retribution was a just and very neces- 
sary reprisal for an act of gross 
treachery on the part of the Chinese, 
which led to the torture and cruel 
death of several Europeans. 

In the autumn of 1860 the English 
expeditionary force, under General 
Sir Hope Grant, aided by « smaller 
French contingent, commanded by 
General Montauban afterwards Comte 
de Palikao, had taken the celebrated 
Taku forts, at the mouth of the Pei- 
Ho, and occupied the city of Tien-Sin 
thirty-five miles higher up the river. 
Here the false negotiations, com- 
menced by the Chinese in order to 
gain time, having been broken off, 
and the allied forces in full march 
upon Pekin, peace was again sued for, 
and it was agreed on both sides that 
the preliminaries should take place at 
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Tung-Chow, a town at the head of 
the navigable portion of the Pei-Ho, 
about ten miles from the walls of the 
capital city. 

With the object, then, of making 
arrangements for housing and pro. 
visioning the troops, while the pre- 
liminaries of peace were being dis- 
cussed, a party of English officers, 
interpreters, and officials, to the num- 
ber of about forty, including Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Harry) Parkes, Mr. (now 
Sir Henry) Loch, Mr. Bowlby (special 
correspondent of Zhe Times), Mr. de 
Norman and others, together with a 
like number of French officials, was 
sent forward in advance of the army 
to Tung-Chow, escorted by five 
troopers of the First (King’s) Dragoon 
Guards and a small detachment of 
Indian cavalry under Lieutenant An- 
derson. The party, in high spirits 
and with light hearts, entered Kung- 
Chow, little recking of the terri- 
ble fate which was very shortly to 
befall them. They had commenced 
their inspection of the place, and 
were busily engaged in making the 
necessary arrangements, when the 
Chinese army outside the walls, lying 
between them and our own forces, 
suddenly got under arms, and, cutting 
off retreat from the town, enclosed 
the unsuspicious advance guard like 
rats in a trap. 

General Sir Beauchamp Walker, 
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then a_lieutenant-colonel, with an 
officer of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, Mr. Thompson, and four troopers 
of the King’s Dragoon Guards, be- 
coming aware of what was going on 
outside, sent at once to warn those 
in the town of their danger. At the 
same time a French officer, named 
Ader, and his orderly were suddenly 
attacked, and Walker with his com- 
panions galloped off to their rescue. 
The two Frenchmen made a gallant 
fight of it, but were presently dis- 
armed, cut down, and hacked to pieces ; 
not, however, before the brave oflicer 
had, by a supreme effort, raised him- 
self from the ground, and shouted 
with his last breath to the English- 
man, “ Make for the camp, Colonel, 
and tell them there what these curs 
are doing.” 

Then Walker and his little band 
dashed forward, sword in hand, and 
cut their way through the Chinese 
army amid a storm of bullets. They 
did not, however, regain the English 
lines without paying toll. Colonel 
Walker and Mr. Thompson were both 
wounded ; the former in the hand, 
when his sword was wrested from him 
in the mé/ée, and the latter by a lance- 
thrust in the back. The four dragoons 
displayed great coolness and gallantry, 
but they too had a man hit ; and when 
the party, galloping and breathless, 
approached the front of the advancing 
English troops, a loose horse, wounded 
and riderless, fell dead at the feet of 
Sir Hope Grant, who was riding at 
the head of the column, thus drama- 
tically announcing that “bad news 
from the front’ which was now to be 
fully confirmed by those who had so 
marvellously escaped. 

The allied commanders had pre- 
viously become aware that a large 
cavalry force was somewhere in front 
of them by observing the remnants 
of their late encampments, and had, 
none too soon, agreed upon a plan 
if obliged to fight. General Montau- 
ban wished to attack at once; but 
Sir Hope Grant with cooler judgment 
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decided to give the Chinese a chance 
of keeping their promises, rightly say- 
ing that the first shot from our guns 
would be the death-warrant of our 
people in Tung-Chow. He also desired 
to wait for the return of Mr. Parkes, 
that able and indefatigable interpre- 
ter, who, as he remarked, from his 
intimate knowledge of the Chinese 
and their ways was worth an army 
in himself. Now, during all this time 
and to the very last, the Chinese did 
not cease to keep up the traitorous 
farce of sending mandarin after man- 
darin, some of high rank and with 
many retainers, to arrange the details 
of our reception. The last one arrived 
but an hour before Colonel Walker’s 
party, chased and wounded, was seen 
scouring across the plain, and had the 
effrontery to demand an interview 
with Lord Elgin, to settle the cere- 
mony of the Ambassador’s entry into 
Pekin to ratify the treaty of peace. 
Sir Hope Grant told him that the 
ambassadors did not march with the 
advance guard of the army ; but since 
it was a question of etiquette, he 
would like to know why the place 
appointed for our reception was occu- 
pied bya Tartar army. The mandarin, 
not a whit discomfited, coolly replied 
that there must have been some mis- 
understanding, and that he would 
go immediately and order the Tartar 
army to retire. 

That treachery was afoot there could 
no longer be any possible doubt, and 
an instant attack was decided on. 
There was nothing else to be done, for 
the allied forces did not amount at 
most to four thousand! all told, and 
could ill afford to hesitate in front of 
thirty thousand Orientals. As General 
Montauban had no cavalry, except a 
small personal escort of Spahis, Sir 
Hope Grant had as an act of friendly 
courtesy lent him a squadron of 


1 The force originally embarked at Talien- 
Wan for the front was eleven thousand English, 
and six thousand seven hundred French but 
the ambassadors, not suspecting treachery, had 
advanced from Tien-tsin with a small force only. 
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Sikhs, which he very presently made 
use of, 

The two commanders shook hands 
in front of the troops, and Montauban 
dashed off to open the engagement on 
the right, by advancing and turning 
the left of the enemy, so as to drive 
them under the fire of the English 
guns, After some cannonading Mon- 
tauban ordered his cavalry to charge. 
Away went the little band, lances 
down and heels in, Sikh and Mussul- 
man knee to knee, with white turban 
and red burnous fluttering in the 
wind, and ploughed a big furrow as 
they went, far as the eye could follow, 
in the Tartar host. They reached a 
battery of five bronze guns, which 
they took, sabring the gunners at their 
posts,and themselves losing one French 
officer killed and another wounded. 

Montauban continued his advance, 
and presently came upon sixty bronze 
guns placed in battery on the bank 
of the Imperial canal. A flank fire of 
artillery was brought to bear; they 
were quickly dismounted, and gradually 
the Tartar army was thrown into con- 
fusion, which was the prelude of 
retreat, after losing eighty pieces of 
cannon. 

It was now two o'clock ; the battle 
of Chankiawan had been fought and 
won against Sankolinsin’s best troops, 
his braves, and his Tiger Guards.! 
Our troops had been nine hours 
under arms without food, and it was 
absolutely necessary to rest for awhile. 

But what of our captives at Tung- 
Chow? As soon as the battle was 
over, a demand was immediately sent 
to the Taotai, or governor of Tung- 
Chow, still a mile or two distant, to 


! Sankolinsin was the Chinese commander- 
in-chief, a man of great repute among them, 
and his Tiger Guards were dressed in yellow 
and black striped uniforms, to imitate the 
beast. He is described as a burly looking 
Tartar, rather short, and with a red pimply 
face, as if he indulged too much in samshu, 
the native spirit of the country. Our soldiers 
called him Sam Col.inson, and declared, in 
their fun, that he was a runaway Irishman 
from the Royal Marines, 
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give up the prisoners. He replied 
that they had been taken away, and 
that he knew nothing moreabout them. 
We know now, but we did not know 
then, that they had been bound hand 
and foot with green withes, thrown 
into common country carts, and sent 
off, some first to the summer palace, 
to gratify the eyes of the Ewperor 
and his ladies, and then to forts farther 
up the country, there to be murdered 
or to die, while others were sent direct 
to Pekin. At Pekin they were put 
in cages, horribly treated, and many 
of them done to death after days of 
torture. Two,— Captain Brabazon, 
R.A., and the good Abbé Duluc— 
were executed on the field, after the 
battle at Palikao Bridge some days 
later. Of these nothing was ever 
found but a small piece of an artillery 
overall, and a bit of the missionary’s 
eassock. A year later still, and 
parental affection brought to China 
the father of the gallant officer, 
in search of the remains, or some 
little relic of his lost son ; but a care- 
ful and anxious personal examination 
led to no discovery, and to this day 
his resting-place remains unknown. 

It may be noted, in view of these 
proceedings, that an edict from the 
Chinese Emperor had been found in 
the pocket of a mandarin of high rank, 
who was killed at Taku, directing all 
his subjects, soldiers or peaceful citi- 
zens, townsmen or country iabourers, 
to kill and destroy the barbarians, as 
they would malicious odeasts, by all 
and every means in their power. 
This manifesto further put a price on 
ine heads of the ambassadors and 
generals, of four hundred and eighty 
and three hundred and twenty pounds 
respectively, and on those of lower 
ranks in proportion, After such an 
invitation from the Son of Heaven 
to his people, no wonder that cruel- 
ties of fiendish ingenuity were per- 
petrated. 

The prisoners being no longer in 
Tung-Chow, and the Chinese army 
having entirely withdrawn from the 
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place, it was decided to pass that town 
and march straight on Pekin. 

Now the Chinese mandarins had 
determined to play their last card, and 
make a final stand at Palikao Bridge, 
a handsome white stone structure over 
the canal which joins Tung-Chow with 
Pekin and completes the water-way 
between the capitaland the sea. Here 
they had assembled a vast mass of 
cavalry, which, by the way, is said to 
be their best arm, supported by guns 
and infantry ; they numbered between 
fifty and sixty thousand men, the Allies 
perhaps five thousand. On the morn- 
ing of the 2]st of September, then, 
three days after the battle of Chang- 
kiawan, the Allies marched to the 
attack, and the battle commenced. The 
Tartar cavalry maneeuvred silently and 
with great precision, taking their 
general orders by flag-signal from a 
gigantic Tartar, who stood near the 
head of the bridge, with an enormous 
flag of black and gold, and acted as a 
sort of fugle-man to convey the direc- 
tions of their commander-in-chief. 

More than once did the mounted 
masses charge steadily up to within 
tifty or sixty yards of the French line, 
quickly correcting the confusion caused 
in their leading ranks by a withering 
infantry fire, and returning in fresh 
masses to the attack. Enveloping the 
small allied force was evidently the 
plan, and several well-executed at- 
tempts were made to get round our 
flanks, and also between us and the 
French ; but Armstrong shells and 
French shrapnel did their work, and 
presently the heavy masses began 
to break, and a gentle, though 
fairly orderly, movement to the 
rear commenced. Ere this had set 
in, however, the English cavalry 
force, consisting of Fane’s and Pro- 
byn’s Sikh Irregulars, and two squad- 
rons of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
had a rare opportunity, which they 
did not fail to seize, the ground being 
flat and favourable to the action of 
cavalry. Thirsting for a chance of 
avenging the base trick which had 
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entrapped their comrades, every man’s 
blood was up when the welcome order 
came to charge. 

Then did lancer and dragoon set 
their teeth, and with willing arms and 
braced-up sinews prepare to take signal 
vengeance on the treacherous Tartars. 
The English squadrons were on the 
right, with Fane’s Sikhs on their left, 
Probyn’s regiment being in reserve. 
The enemy awaited them on the oppo- 
site side of a sunken road, with a four- 
foot drop into it, and a six-foot bank 
on the other side. The Tartars had 
chosen their position cunningly, ex- 
pecting the “ Barbarians” to tumble 
into the road, or at any rate to be 
put into some disorder by it. On 
came the English, a glittering ava- 
lance of steel and, although the sunken 
road and banks shook for an instant 
the symmetry of the charge, they sur- 
mounted them, and were in another 
moment among the Tartars, who, 
mounted on their stout and hardy 
cobs, were just the height for the 
dragoon’s sword-arms. The Sikhs, 
separated by a village from the Eng- 
lish, did almost equal execution on 
the left ; but a ldry ditch put down 
most of their rear rank, so that they 
accounted for a hundred and fifty of 
the enemy, as against two hundred cut 
down by the dragoons. But justice 
in China rarely falls on the right 
shoulders. The mandarins, or govern- 
ing class, who commit these crimes, 
take good care to be the first to ab- 
sent themselves when the day of 
reckoning comes. The huge signal-man 
at the bridge-head remained, as if 
with a charmed life, to the very last. 
Cool, erect, and regardless of the 
slaughter around him, he stood his 
ground with sublime courage; never 
attempting to budge an inch, even when 
left alone among the dead, until at 
last he fell, shattered by a French 
shell which severed the arm from the 
body, the great flag falling with it, 
the hand still grasping the pole. He 
fell amidst the admiration of his foes. 

There was nothing now between 
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the Allies and the capital, nothing 
to save it, and yet, notwithstanding 
all this, with the “ Barbarians ” 
at their gates and the Emperor 
on the point of flight, the stupid 
arrogance and incredible pride of the 
Celestials still held their ground, and 
the prisoners were not given up. 
Tenfporising and excuses were again 
resorted to. The prisoners were very 
well, it was said; their presence at 
Pekin was a guarantee of our pacific 
intentions ; they would be given up 
when the treaty of peace was signed, 
and we had withdrawn our troops. 
Such were the blinds put forward 
by that same Prince Kung, brother of 
the Emperor of that time and uncle 
of the present occupier of the Dragon 
Throne, who then, as now, was at the 
head and front of the negotiations. A 
fortnight had been wasted in foolish 
talk, which ended in nothing; the 
prisoners had not been returned ; the 
cold weather was approaching, and on 
the 5th of October Lord Elgin found 
himself obliged to direct the troops to 
advance upon Pekin. 

On the following day the two 
armies, marching within easy distance 
and sight of one another, soon found 
themselves within view of the capital. 

Suddenly the French were wissed ; 
and now occurred a_ circumstance 
which caused some sore feeling at the 
time, and much discussion in the 
future. The French, at the end of 
the day, found themselves at Yuen- 
Min-Yuen, the Emperor of China’s 
world-famed summer palace, situated 
at the foot of the first range of hills 
about five miles to the north-west of 
the capital. They at once proceeded to 
pillage it, while our cavalry brigade, 
which had lost touch of our own force 
and had joined the French, occupied 
itself in outpost duty round the vast 
enclosure to guard against surprise. 
As for the rest of our force, they made 
unavailing search for the French in 
every direction during the remainder 
of the day, and when night fell 
bivouacked in front of Pekin in the 


position Sir Hope Grant had pre- 
viously agreed upon with General Mon- 
tauban. Atdaybreak onthe next morn- 
ing, October 7th, Colonel (now Field- 
Marshal Viscount) Wolseley, Deputy- 
Assistant-Quarter-Master-General, was 
sent out to find our allies. Taking 
an escort of cavalry, he made a cast 
or two in the direction of the summer 
palace, and soon hit off the trail of 
our cavalry and of the French. Follow- 
ing it up for some miles, he came upon 
our busy allies at Yuen-Min-Yuen, 
and then returned to Pekin to pilot 
Lord Elgin and Sir Hope Grant to 
the spot. It may well be that Colonel 
Wolseley made a shrewd guess as to 
the most likely direction in which to 
make his casts, and certain it is that 
he was very quickly successful. 

The French continued their plunder- 
ing, and they make some plausible 
and even probable excuses as_ to 
how the sacking originally commenced, 
and other palliations (not altogether 
creditable to the discipline of their 
troops) as to why it continued ; but 
neither one nor the other dispose of 
the main question why they were 
there at all, seeing that it was our day 
for marching in front. The English 
version is, that the two forces, having 
agreed to march in two columns side 
by side, the French halted on the way 
until the English foree was out of 
sight, and then, without a word of 
warning, made a flank march direct 
on the summer palace, leaving the 
English to do what they liked. The 
French ! account states that, after halt- 
ing parallel with the English within 
sight of Pekin, some prisoners were 
captured in a neighbouring wood, who 
confessed that a Tartar camp of ten 
thousand men was close at hand ; that 
the French column at once unpiled 
arms, and marched to attack the left of 
the camp, while the English column, 
marching ahead, was to attack the 
right; that the English gradually 
widened the distance between the two 

1 JounNAL D'UN INTERPRETE EN CHINE 
par le Comte d’Herisson ; Paris, 1889. 
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forces, and were finally lost to view. 
The ‘Tartar camp was found to be 
evacuated, and then the French writer 
goes on to say, “ A few minutes after- 
wards, an aide-de-camp of General 
Grant’s arrived to warn the French 
commander in-chief that, according to 
information obtained from his spies, 
the Tartar army had retired to Yuer- 
Min-Yuen.” He further proceeds to 
make the surprising statement that 
“General Grant announced that he 
was going there, and prayed his col- 
league to go there too;” and that 
thereupon, ‘‘ General Montauban gave 
the necessary orders for the march to 
Hai Tien, the village near the palace.” 

The record of events hardly bears 
out this account, At the time spoken 
of, it would seem that the English had 
already iost touch of the French, were 
scouring the country to find them, and 
did not actually find them until they 
were discovered next day at the summer 
palace by Colonel Wolseley. There- 
fore an aide-de-camp could not have 
been sent to them with instructions to 
proceed there. Again, had there been 
any order given or request made to 
march on the summer palace, then 
there could have been no doubt as to 
where the French column was, and 
there would have been no need to 
look for it. 

At the same time, I must, in justice 
to our allies, quote a sentence from 
a curt diary of events, written on 
a stained sheet of thin letter-paper, 
which has been kindly lent to me 
by Professor Douglas, who does not 
know by whom it was written, but 
fancies it may have been the work of 
our common friend Charles Gordon. 
In this view I share, for the writing, 
which is well known to me, I be- 
lieve to be his. The sentence runs 
as follows: “October 5th (6th ?): 
Pushed on to the Tartar camp at the 
Anting gate, on the north side of the 
city, intending to rendezvous at the 
summer palace in the evening. The 
British General, however, changed his 
mind and halted at the Tishing 
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gate after the Tartars were driven 
away, but the French pushed on and 
got possession of the chief gate of the 
summer palace, which was defended 
by some eunuchs.” ‘This would cer- 
tainly seem to throw some doubt on 
the original destination of the day’s 
march, 

Sir Hope Grant joined his forces to 
the French at the palace, and then 
the removal of what remained of the 
valuables was methodically carried out, 
the soldiers working in parties under 
their officers ; a prize committee was 
appointed, and everything which had 
been collected was sold by auction at 
very high prices for the benefit of the 
prize fund. 

To describe the splendours of the 
summer palace would need a very 
able pen. I have heard the French 
at Yuen-Min-Yuen likened to bees 
on a summer day, going and coming, 
yellow with gold ornaments and im- 
perial satins, gold watches hanging 
to the buttons of their uniforms, 
their pockets stuffed with splendid 
embroideries and trumpery_ knick- 
knacks mixed with priceless pearls and 
precious stones,» playing magnificent 
musical boxes as they danced with 
excitement upon gorgeous silks and 
furs, which strewed the ground as 
mere dish-clouts in the mud. At last 
the wealth so palled upon these busy 
toilers that, tiring of the work, they 
turned to divert themselves with 
smashing the vast mirrors on the 
walls, It was the very delirium of 
loot ! 

The French writer, from whom I 
have already quoted, notices the curious 
fact that many of his countrymen 
were more attracted by a mechanical 
or clockwork curiosity than by the 
richest jewels. He describes the din 
and disturbance of the following night, 
when the whole camp rang with the 
drumming of toy rabbits to the shrill 
accompaniments of toy monkeys beat- 
ing cymbals, flutes, clarionets, and the 
singing of various mechanical birds ; 
these sounds, with the striking of 
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alarum clocks and the repertory of a 
thousand musical boxes in every key, 
were mingled with the sonorous laugh- 
ter of “ces gens si faciles & amuser.” 
He may well say of the scene that it 
was a nightmare. 

But it must not be supposed that 
the English had no share in all this. 
It was an act of retaliation in which 
we too took our part, and, after what 
may be called the official clearance 
was over, some valuable prizes were 
found. For instance, on asking a 
friend who had entered with the 
cavalry whether he had secured any- 
thing of interest, he leisurely put his 
hand into his pocket and brought out 
« loose handful of pearls, some as 
large as the end of one’s third finger, 
quietly observing, ‘‘ Yes, I got a few 
of these, and one or two other odd 
things.” One of the other odd things 
was a skull, supposed to be that of 
a former Emperor, lined inside with 
pure gold, and standing on a solid 
tripod of the precious metal, with a 
ladle of the same belonging to it. It 
was said to be used, on certain festive 
occasions, as a punch-bowl. Then 
there was the lucky individual who 
stumbled across a large joss, or sacred 
image, about three feet and a half 
high, which, upset from its pedestal, 
was lying on the floor rejected by 
all comers as valueless. But the lucky 
one had not been through the Indian 
Mutiny for nothing; a touchstone 
came from his pocket, and the golden 
joss found its way to England, where 
a sum, variously stated at from twelve 
to fifteen thousand pounds, rewarded 
the intelligent investigator. A pair 
of chased gold claret-jugs of European 
make, no doubt sent out as a present 
to his Celestial majesty, came into 
the hands of an acquaintance for the 
modest price of a sovereign and a 
bottle of whisky. Comte d’Herisson 
mentions that his orderly, an Arab 
Spahi, brought him two handfuls of 
pearls, which he refused, but which a 
brother officer bought for a bottle of 
brandy. True, brandy was expensive, 
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and cost a hundred franes the bottle ; 
but the pearls sold afterwards for 
thirty-five thousand francs. Pearls 
and beautifully carved lumps of ivory 
seem to have been the favourite 
ornaments, strung loosely on to the 
embroidered tabliers, or ephods, worn 
in front by the great mandarins. 
Most of the pearls were in consequence 
bored, as is usual in the East. 

1 take this description of the Summer 
Palace (which I visited about a week 
after the sack) from Rennie’s Britisu 
Arms in Cura. 


From the place at which it was first 
enterel by the French on the 6th of 
October, it was at least six or seven miles 
before the last building was reached ; 
over this large extent of ground were 
gardens, palaces, temples, and pagodas on 
artificial hills; some of them three or four 
hundred feet in height, with forest trees 
of all kinds covering their sides, through 
the green foliage of which were seen the 
yellow tiled roofs of the various imperial 
residences. A large lake lay buried in the 
midst of these wooded hills, with two or 
three islands on it, with picturesque 
buildings, joined to the mainland by 
quaint but beautiful stone bridges. On 
one side of the lake, extending upwards of 
two miles, winding in and out among 
grottoes and through flower-gardens, 
roofed in by fowering creepers, was the 
favourite walk of the Emperor and his 
court ; in some places, where the palaces 
came to the water’s edge, the walk was 
carried past them on a light and beautiful 
stone terrace, overhanging the lake. 
There were forty palaces in all, the 
imperial yellow everywhere predomina- 
ting, even to the tiles of the turned-up 
roofs, as indeed did the five-clawed 
dragon in all the ornamentation. 


The lake was full of gold-fish with 
many beautiful water-birds on it ; and 
everywhere about the place roamed 
little Chinese pug-dogs, sniffing dis- 
consolately for their lost mistresses. 
But all the ladies had not departed, 
as an amusing experience of Comte 
d’Herisson proves. Having seen 
enough of looting, he strolled into the 
park, and jumping into a lacquered 
gondola rowed off to inspect an island 
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palace in the middle of the lake. On 
entering the chief room, which was 
furnished with yellow sofas, like Turk- 
ish divans, he thought he heard a 
sound as of some one breathing. With 
his hand on his sword-hilt he kicked 
over one of the sofas which seemed 
rather bulky, when out tumbled a 
lovely young creature, dressed like 
an empress, in precious embroi- 
dered silk tissue, who promptly pros- 
trated herself with her back to the 
intruder, striking her forehead on the 
ground, and discovering her beautiful 
back tresses fastened by enormous 
gold pins to match the long golden 
nails fitted to every finger. When she 
had been raised and reassured, the 
other sofa seats began to enlarge them- 
selves little by little, and shortly the 
young interpreter found himself sur- 
rounded by twenty-seven beauteous 
damsels of the imperial harem. The 
situation was serious ; but he gallantly 
took charge and ferried them across 
the lake, nine at a time, in the gon- 
dola, disembarking them out of sight 
at a wash-house containing a gorgeous 
English carriage (originally sent out 
with Lord Macartney as a present from 
George the Third to the Emperor, and 
apparently never used), and finally 
despatching them, after an awkward 
encounter with one of his own 
sergeants, who wished to share the 
spoil, on three carts with a safe-con- 
duct in the direction of Jehol, some 
hundred miles to the northward, 
whither their imperial owner had pre- 
cipitately fled a few days before. 

On the 8th of October the army 
started for Pekin; and on the same 
day Prince Kung thought fit to give 
up the prisoners, or rather such of 
them as remained alive, for half of 
them had been tortured to death or 
murdered in cold blood. It was only 
then that we learned from the lips 
of the living the fiendish treatment 
to which they had been subjected. 
Tied with new ropes, and manacled 
hand and foot, they were thrown into 
an open barred court at Pekin, and 
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there left without food, exposed to 
the hot sun by day and to the trying 
cold of night. -A sentry was placed 
in the court, who kicked them if 
they spoke, and forced filth into their 
mouths if they asked for food. Crowds 
came to gaze upon them through the 
bars; water was poured upon the 
green ropes to tighten them, until they 
cut into the flesh, and the hands and 
fingers swelled and burst, exposing the 
bones of the wrist, until at last gan- 
grene set in. No wonder, then, that 
some went mad, and after days of 
delirium died, their bodies being left 
with the living for many days; others 
were murdered outright, and their 
bodies thrown through a window into 
a pigsty. Mr. Parkes, Mr. Loch, and 
one Sikh were taken direct to Pekin, 
thrown into the filthy common prison 
with murderers and burglars, but in 
different dens ; heavy irons were fitted 
round their waists, necks, hands, and 
feet, and they were fastened to a beam 
overhead by a massive chain. Mr. 
Parkes was frequently dragged out for 
interrogation in the dead of night, 
und constantly threatened with execu- 
tion; the mandarins would not_ be- 
lieve that he could not stop the ad- 
vance of the British army and himself 
arrange the terms of peace. After 
four days he was taken out of the 
common jail and given a_ separate 
room, eight feet square, to share with 
his four jailers. This change of treat- 
ment was caused by the supersession 
of the mandarin who had planned the 
treachery at Tung-Chow by Prince 
Kung, a more enlightened man as 
Chinese mandarins go, although quite 
young at the time. While in the 
prison a pathetic attempt had been 
made by Messrs. Parkes and Loch to 
communicate with one another by 
singing “*God save the Queen,” but 
after the first note their voices had 
broken with uncontrollable emotion. 
Among the thrilling incidents of these 
days of anxious expectation was the 
discovery in a package of clothes, sent 
by their friends at the camp, of a 
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worked handkerchief and embroidered 
dress-shirt. Such strange articles for 
two prisoners aroused Mr. Loch’s sus- 
picions, and he discovered a sentence 
in Hindustani, almost invisibly worked 
round in the embroidery, announcing 
that the bombardment would begin on 
the third day, and asking for the 
exact position of their place of cap- 
tivity. One may conceive how the 
hopes and fears of the prisoners rose 
and fell as they read ; how the zeal of 
their friends was weighed against the 
risk of instant death on the sound of 
the first gun. “That shot,” said 
Hang-ki “will be the signal for your 
execution.” It was made very plain 
to them that British bombs would be 


answered by prisoners’ heads. <A few 
days afterwards they were again 


warned for execution that evening, and 
wrote their farewell letters, but were 
once more reprieved until the morrow. 
Eventually, on the twenty-first day 
of their captivity, they were put into 
carts, with the curtains drawn, told 
not to show themselves, and sent out 
of the city through an immense crowd, 
passing the great gate and finding them- 
selves in the presence of the first Eng- 
lish sentry just fifteen minutes before 
the Emperor’s warrant for their execu- 
tion arrived from Jehol. Nothing could 
have prevented that warrant being 
instantly carried out, so that had the 
smallest hitch or delay occurred their 
lives would, after all, have been sacri- 
ficed. As it was, they owed them 
almost entirely to the good offices of 
Hang-ki. Twenty-six English and 
Sikhs had been entrapped at Tung- 
Chow, and thirteen Frenchmen. Of 
these, only eleven English and six 
French were restored alive.! 

The two armies had quartered them- 
selves in the suburbs of the city, out- 
side the Anting gate, and the difficulty 
now was to find any one to negotiate 
with. All the principal mandarins had 
taken care of themselves and gone 
away, leaving only seven or eight in- 


1 See Lirk or Sin Harry Parkes; two 
London, 1894. 
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significant officials in the city, who had 
neither the power nor the wish to act. 
The situation was embarrassing, for, 
given the city in our possession, which 
was an easy matter now, still there 
would be no one to treat with, and our 
object was, not to have the capital of 
China upon our hands, but to get 
the treaty signed ere the severity of 
winter set in and prevented our leaving 
the country by the Peiho, which is a 
frozen river for fully three months in 
the year. General Ignatieff, the Rus- 
sian Minister in Pekin, put mat- 
ters on a better footing. He sent for 
the small mandarins who were left, 
impressed upon them the gravity 
of the situation, told them they 
would have the city taken and burned 
before their eyes if they did not act 
at once, and eventually succeeded in 
getting them, with fear and trembling, 
to find and recall Prince Kung to 
treat for peace. In the meanwhile, 
the English siege-guns having arrived 
(the French had only field-pieces), 
everything was prepared for breaching 
the wall, unless the Anting gate were 
given up to the Allies as security for 
the good faith of the Chinese, while 
the ambassadors entered the city to 
sign the treaty. 

At twelve o’clock on the 13th of 
October the guns were to open, unless 
the gate were surrendered. As the 
time approached there was no sign 
from within the city. The scene 
was an interesting one: the field and 
breaching batteries were in position ; 
the gunners, nothing loth, stood to 
their guns, already sponged out and 
run back preparatory to loading; the 
officers awaited the order to commence ; 
General Sir Robert Napier stood, 
watch in hand, counting the minutes, 
as every field-glass was directed to the 
gate and every eye turned in the same 
direction. The minute hand had 
marked five minutes to twelve; 
the order was almost on the lips of 
the General, when Colonel Stephenson, 
(now General Sir Frederick Stephen- 
son, G.C.B.) gailoped up, and an- 
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nounced the surrender. A few seconds 
later the Anting Mun was thrown 
open, and the Sixty-Seventh Regiment 
with the Eighth Punjaubees entered 
the imperial city. 

Guards were at once mounted on 
the walls, of which we and our allies 
occupied about two miles. Field-guns 
were placed near the gate, so as to 
command the inner approaches from 
the city, and the position generally 
placed in a state of defence. 

Prince Kung, assured of his own 
safety, had returned to Pekin; but 
even at this crisis, when the guns were 
ready to open upon the city, it was 
the same old story, and every effort 
was made to postpone giving up the 
gate. It had to be, however, and 
on the 24th of October Lord Elgin 
entered the city in great pomp, with 
an escort of five hundred men, and 
proceeded to the Board of Ceremonies, 
where Prince Kung, with the usual 
formalities, attached the great seal of 
the Empire to the treaty, which was 
thereupon signed and exchanged. Four 
days later the French treaty was 
signed, Baron Gros proceeding to the 
Board of Ceremonies in a sedan-chair, 
which to the eyes of the Celestials, 
accustomed to this mode of convey- 
ance for their own high officials, was 
possibly a more impressive and dig- 
nified fashion than riding. A house 
was set apart for our permanent Km- 
bassy ; Mr. Adkins, a student-inter- 
preter, who volunteered to remain in 
Pekin for the winter, took possession 
of it; and on the 9th of November 
Lord Elgin, Sir Hope Grant, and Mr. 
Bruce (our Minister Elect to the Court 
of China) quitted Pekin, and the war 
of 1860 was over. 

Before the army quitted Pekin 
General Michel’s division was sent to 
burn what remained of the summer 
palace, as a lasting mark of retribu- 
tion for the savage treachery planned 
and carried out by the rulers of the 
country. The people, with whom we 
had no quarrel, their homes, and their 
property were left uninjured; but it 
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was very necessary to leave some mark 
of our presence as victors which would 
be visible to all, Every day we were 
hearing of proclamations to the effect 
that we had petitioned and been al- 
lowed as a favour to advance and see 
Pekin, and had afterwards received 
permission to withdraw, with similar 
nonsense, which would be, and no 
doubt was, readily believed by the 
country folk. With them, however, 
we were on the best of terms, and they 
invariably furnished markets for us 
and brought in supplies. 

The war was over, but a large in- 
demnity (two million sterling) had to 
be paid by the Chinese Government, 
and to the families of the murdered 
prisoners one hundred thousand pounds. 
Until this was handed over, and our 
Minister safely installed at Pekin, a 
strong brigade, consisting of three 
infantry regiments, (including the 
Thirty-First, of which [ was then ad- 
jutant,) Fane’s Horse, two batteries of 
artillery, and some military train, 
under Brigadier-General (now Sir 
Charles) Stanley, occupied the city of 
Tien-tsin, where they were soon cut off 
by frost and snow from all communica- 
tion with the outer world for the 
succeeding four months. The climate 
is a severe one, the thermometer con- 
stantly falling below zero, but as there 
is little wind and less moisture it is 
healthy and very bearable. Fur-lined 
patrol jackets and fur caps were the 
order of the day, and the Sikhs in their 
sheepskin tunics, with the wool next 
the body, seemed to get on very well. 
We were there for two winters, and 
on some future occasion I may perhaps 
give a short account of how we amused 
ourselves. So long as towns and vil- 
lages, which are numerous, could be 
occupied, I can conceive it being quite 
a possible country for a winter cam- 
paign, as all the canals are frozen, and 
the country is open and hard for the 
transport to pass. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps ex- 
press the opinion that, although we 
won our battles easily, and things 
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seem now to be going all one way for 
the Japanese, still John Chinaman is 
an excellent fighting man if properly 
armed and decently led. He possesses 
qualities especially fitting him for a 
soldier. He has no fear of death ; he 
is strong and of good physique, can 
live upon much less than a European, 
is frugal, patient beyond belief, hard- 
working, persevering, good-tempered, 
amenable to training and severe dis- 
cipline, and not resentful of rebuke. 
He is « good marcher and accustomed 
to carry heavy weights, is habituated 
in the north to the extremes of heat 
and cold; and, lastly, he has that 
stubborn persistence so valuable in a 
soldier. All this can be easily proved ; 
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but the way in which the Chinamen 
stuck to their wretched guns, fighting 
them until they were cut down or 
killed at their posts, and the way in 
which Gordon’s Ever Victorious Army 
(which was largely officered by non- 
commissioned officers and privates of 
my own regiment) fought against the 
Taipings, should be a sufficient voucher. 
On quitting China in 1863 after three 
and a half years’ experience of the 
country and its people, I remember 
thinking that I could wish for nothing 
better, as a soldier, than a brigade 
of trained Chinese well armed and 
officered by Europeans. It is the 
system which is at fault, not the 
material, 


W. Hitt James. 
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THE SEXCENTENARY OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT, 


THERE are few institutions in this 
or any other country which can boast 
of being able to celebrate the six hun- 
dredth anniversary of their birthday. 
Yet the year upon which we have just 
entered will witness that event in con- 
nection with our English Parliament, 
which so long ago as 1295 took the 
form in which it now exists. I say 
of course the English, and not the 
British Parliament, or the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, because the 
representation of Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland occurred at much later dates. 
But the absorption of these countries 
created no change in the Constitution ; 
and they submitted in each instance 
to the older form of government pre- 
valent among the English people, 
which in its turn had been the result 
of the absorption of the Danes, the 
Anglo-Saxons, and the Normans into 
one race. 

This anniversary is likely to prove 
all the more interesting because of the 
agitation on foot, or professing to be 
on foot, in certain quarters to effect 
radical changes in the relationship 
which has so long existed between the 
three estates of the realm—the Clergy, 
the Nobles, and the Commons. Never- 
theless it must be borne in mind that, 
although this agitation is directed 
against the two first members of the 
triangular partnership, no proposal 
has been made to deprive them of 
their rights as citizens or their privi- 
leges of some sort of representation, 
any more than other classes of the 
community who may happen to be 
beneath them in social rank. It is 
true that during the entire period 
of Parliamentary history, with only 
one short interval, these two estates 
have enjoyed especial and independent 
representation, but it has been under 


varying conditions and with the exer- 
cise of varying powers. At one time 
they have been unitedly opposed to 
the Commons; at another time, one 
or other in combination with the 
Commons has opposed the third ; and 
again on many occasions the three 
have acted in complete harmony when 
resisting the tyranny of some despotic 
monarch, or in the promotion of some 
great reform destined, as it was be- 
lieved, to confer blessings upon the 
entire community, and to promote the 
welfare and prosperity of the country. 

I shall endeavour briefly to trace 
the steps which led to the great con- 
summation of 1295, rather than to 
discuss the changes which have taken 
place subsequently, or the demands 
which are now made by a section of 
the democracy, of which time alone 
will reveal the true strength. <A 
Constitution which has lasted for six 
hundred years is not at this stage of 
our history likely to be destroyed ; 
but as after all it is, as every 
historian rightly informs us, an un- 
written one, it will doubtless be 
subject to some modifications in the 
future as it has been in the past, and 
of these we need have little fear, so 
long as the true continuity is pre- 
served, 

Let us consider, then, of what ele- 
ments the Parliament of 1295 really 
consisted, the writs for which were 
issued by the order of Edward the 
First on the 30th of September and 
the lst of October, returnable at 
Westminster on the 13th of the fol- 
lowing November. The words of the 
writs themselves, which were addressed 
to the prelates, will best describe 
them, nor must it be forgotten that 
they were based upon that code of 
Justinian to which so many of the 
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laws of modern Europe, and indeed of 
every civilised country, owe their 
origin. ‘“ As the most righteous law, 
established by the provident circum- 
spection of the sacred princes, exhorts 
and ordains that that which touches 
all shall be approved by all, it is very 
evident that common dangers must 
be met by measures concerted in com- 
mon.” ‘The importance of the estate 
of the clergy at that time will be 
more fully appreciated when it is said 
that the archbishops and bishops, to 
whom these words were addressed, 
were exhorted and ordered to bring 
with them the heads of chapters and 
archdeacons, together with one proctor 
to represent the clergy of each cathe- 
dral, and two more to represent 
the clergy of each diocese. At the 
same time, special summonses were 
issued to the nobles, then consisting 
of seven earls and forty-one barons, 
who were commanded to attend for 
purposes in accord with the Great 
Charter ; while to the sheriffs of each 
county orders were given to cause the 
election of two knights for each shire, 
two citizens for each city, and two 
burgesses for each borough, who were 
to be endowed with full power to 
execute what should be ordained by 
common council, The Parliament 
which met on the 27th of November, 
1295, was therefore as completely 
representative of all classes of the 
community as is the one which will 
meet on the 5th of February, 1895, 
and it has been rightly named 
the Great, or Model, Parliament. 
Whether any of the three estates 
were under or over represented, it is 
quite impossible at this distant period 
to attempt to answer; but the prece- 
dent once established has ever since 
been rigidly adhered to, and may be 
said to be the fundamental principle 
of the British Constitution, which has 
withstood all the shocks of change, 
and even of revolution. 

It has been claimed by some his- 
torians that the Parliament called 
thirty years previously by Simon de 
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Montfort, Earl of Leicester, was really 
the original and Model Parliament ; 
but while the title of Father of the 
British Parliament may be ungrudg- 
ingly conceded to that great and 
farseeing statesman, the real principles 
for which he fought were only estab- 
lished more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury after his death. 

The “common danger” referred 
to as the reason for calling the three 
estates of the realm together was the 
threatened invasion by Philip the 
Fair, King of France, who, according 
to Edward, meant to make the at- 
tempt “to destroy the English 
tongue.” It must not be supposed, 
however, that Edward was in any 
doubt as to the measures which ought 
to be adopted, or that he wished to 
consult his councillors as to the ad- 
visability of carrying the war into 
the enemy’s camp. He was not a 
man to brook any interference with 
plans which he had made for the 
protection of his dominions and the 
safety and prosperity of his people ; 
for after all the latter were the great 
aims of his life, of which he never once 
really lost sight during the whole of 
his long and glorious reign. But he 
required the means wherewith to 
prosecute his campaign, and he felt 
that the more classes of the com- 
munity were represented, the wider 
would be the field over which he 
could exercise the rights of taxation. 
Hitherto the clergy and the nobles 
had been the milch kine from which 
nearly all the requirements of the 
sovereign or the government had been 
extracted. But during the quiet close 
of his father’s reign industries had 
sprung up and commerce had pros- 
pered, and there was much wealth in 
the hands of the Commons who lived 
in the country or who inhabited the 
cities and the boroughs which might 
be successfully tapped. The King 
theretore did not waste many words in 
stating what he wanted, and the first 
and only businessof the Parliament was 
to determine what amount of aid it 
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should accord. Although all the mem- 
bers composing it had been summoned 
to take common council, they quickly 
separated themselves into three dis- 
tinct bodies, but not in accordance 
with what was understood by the 
three estates. The knights of the 
shire in this instance joined with the 
nobles, and offered one eleventh of 
their goods, while the city and berough 
members more liberally decided to 
tender one seventh. Probably inti- 
mation had been previously given of 
what was expected from them ; at any 
rate their offers appear to have been 
promptly accepted. The clergy how- 
ever proved more contumacious, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on their 
behalf offered a tenth of all ecclesiasti- 
cal goods for two years. ‘They were 
undoubtedly by far the wealthiest 
class of the community, and the King 
at first rejected their offer with scorn, 
demanding a third, or at least a fourth. 
But the clergy held out, nor was the 
dispute prolonged. Edward was a 
shrewd calculator of his own strength, 
and evidently at that particular period 
did not wish to waste any. On the 
9th of December, therefore, he accepted 
the proffered tenth, feeling probably 
that, in conjunction with the vote of 
the nobles and commons, it would 
tide him over his more pressing 
difficulties, and that his power would 
be applied to better purpose when his 
needs were greater. 

Let us now go back one or two hun- 
dred years, and consider the circum- 
stances which gradually led to this 
climax. It was not the issue of some 
sudden inspiration on the part of the 
sovereign, or of an attempted revolu- 
tion on that of the people. Like every 
other part of the Constitution, it was 
not made, but had grown. The writs 
issued by Edward caused neither ex- 
citement nor surprise ; they were re- 
ceived and acted upon as a matter of 
course, and as if the nation had been 
awaiting them. 

The period covered by.the Norman 
dynasty had been one of oppression 
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and suffering for the Anglo-Saxon 
people. The first William had been 
rightly named the Conqueror, and 
both he and the tribe of barons and 
adventurers who followed in his train 
did not fail to evince their contempt 
for the native race, and to grind them 
down under the iron heel of tyranny. 
The free and ancient institutions of 
the country were ruthlessly swept 
away, the lands were confiscated, and 
under the feudal system the population 
was held in a state of abject bondage. 
But the Anglo-Saxon race of the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries proved itself 
to be made of the same sort of stuff as 
the English race of the nineteenth 
century. It might be temporarily 
trodden down and subjected to the 
grossest indignities ; it could not be 
destroyed. Very soon it began once 
more to make its influence felt, and 
the excesses and constant rebellions of 
the unstable Norman barons provided 
it with a favourable opportunity. The 
son of the Conqueror was glad to 
accept the assistance of the despised 
natives to maintain him on his throne, 
and the clergy, the only class which 
had been able to retain anything like 
independence, quickly sided with their 
brethren and became the champions of 
the people. With this timely help 
Henry the First began in the early 
part of the twelfth century to estab- 
lish something like order, and under 
the justiciarship of Bishop Roger 
of Salisbury, although a Norman by 
birth, the dawn of brighter days 
became dimly visible. Roger indeed 
had, when only a poor priest without in- 
fluence, recommended himself to the 
notice of Henry by the business-like 
promptitude with which he performed 
his clerical duties, and thus laid the 
foundations of his own and his family’s 
greatness. But he did something 
more, for his love of order and routine, 
leading as it did to the formation of 
precedents, proved the first real step 
towards that constitutional system 
which has never since ceased to en- 
large its borders. Nor was he too 
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particular about the birth of those he 
employed to carry on the affairs of 
government ; and in appointing un- 
known men, whose only recommend- 
ation was their supposed ability, to be 
sheriffs of the counties and barons of 
the exchequer, he caused serious offence 
to the Norman aristocracy By this 
means, however, both races were 
brought into contact, and thus inad- 
vertently began that fusion of the two 
which never ceased until the one had 
been entirely lost in the other to form 
the English nation. 

So rapidly did this take place, that 
when, in the following reign, the 
oppressious were felt equally by the 
Norman intruders and the Anglo- 
Saxon natives, they found little diffi- 
culty in combining for purposes of 
resistance ; and, inglorious as was the 
period covered by Stephen’s occupancy 
of the throne, it marks the time when 
mutual interests successfully over- 
powered mutual jealousies. 

The disappearance of the Norman 
and the rise of the Plantagenet 
dynasty marked a new era in English 
history, at the close of which the 
liberties of the people were too firmly 
established ever again to be per- 
manently overthrown. It included 
the best as well as the worst kings 
who ever wore the crown, and it would 
be somewhat difficult to say to which of 
the two we are most indebted. The 
first of the line will always remain pre- 
eminent as a great legislator ; and the 
greater part of the thirty-five years of 
his reign was spent in establishing a 
code of law, and inaugurating a settled 
form of government, which served as 
the model for his successors to work 
upon. Despotic as he was, and opposed 
to any form deserving the name of 
representative government, if indeed 
the idea or the possibility of such a 
thing ever occurred to him, he never- 
theless gathered round him men of 
wisdom, whose direction and advice he 
sought. Men of the stamina and cha- 
racter of Henry the Second, however, 
must be led and not driven. Keen to 
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appreciate and ready to adopt any new 
departure which may be beneficial to 
their own interests or to those of the 
nation, it must be presented rather than 
urged for their acceptance ; and none 
discovered more clearly than Thomas a 
Becket that Henry meant to be king 
in his own dominions, and to divide 
his authority with no man. For the 
first time the temporal as well as the 
ecclesiastical pretensions of Rome be- 
came pronounced; and it was well 
that they then met with that resist- 
ance from the sovereign which set 
an example to the people in later 
times. 

The ten years of the reign of Henry’s 
son and successor, Richard the First, 
marked by no important event, owing 
mainly to his continued absence in 
the Est, bring us to the closing 
year of the century, and to the 
dawn of the one so big with fate to 
the English people. The treacherous 
scheming of John at last placed him 
upon the throne, and he lost no time 
in proving that his vices were incor- 
rigible. He determined to show his 
despotic power, not for the purpose of 
conferring any benefit upon the nation, 
but simply with the view of proving 
his mastery, and the  uselessness 
of protesting against any of his 
acts of tyranny. He began by 
promptly increasing taxation much 
over the rate which had previously 
been either necessary or customary ; 
and in thus touching the pockets of 
the people he roused them to that fierce 
spirit of opposition which was only 
allayed when the Great Charter of 
English liberties was wrung fifteen 
years later from him at Runnymede. 

Prior to this, however, an event had 
occurred which more than anything 
else welded the Normans and the 
Saxons together. In the early years 
of John’s reign Normandy was lost, 
and the barons were compelled to 
choose between the French and the 
English king. Those who elected to 
serve the latter had necessarily to 
relinquish what then became foreign 
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possessions, and to settle down in 
the enjoyment of their lands at 
home. No longer divided between 
the two, they S&peedily threw in 
their lot with their adopted country. 
From that time the two races were 
lost in the common appellation of 
Englishmen, and traces of descent 
were marked more by name than by 
character. 

John’s obstinacy had brought upon 
him troubles from another quarter 
whence probably he least expected 
them. His -resistance to the Pope, 
both directly and through his legate, 
resulted in an interdict, for which at 
first he seemed to care little. But in 
forcing into the see of Canterbury a 
man whom he expected to become his 
tool in his intended exactions from 
the clergy, he had made a gross mis- 
calculation. Whatever Stephen Lang- 
ton appeared to be, he proved himself 
in thorough sympathy with his fellow- 
countrymen. 

It had been a case of diamond cut 
diamond. ‘The foreign prelate upon 
whom the Pope had meant to bestow 
the see would no doubt have been 
equally exacting in his demands upon 
the property of the Church ; but after 
securing a good portion for himself, 
the balance would have found its way 
into the coffers of Rome instead of 
into those of the King. John, how- 
ever, frustrated this, and, unable to 
obtain what he wanted by persuasion, 
made no scruple in laying violent hands 
upon the ecclesiastical revenues for 
the purpose of making those military 
preparations of which at any moment 
he might stand in need. 

The cup of his iniquities was by this 
time full to overflowing. He gave 
his reluctant consent to the calling 
of a council at St. Albans to consider 
what amount of restitution was due 
to the plundered clergy, and with this 
object a step was taken the signifi- 
cance and importance of which it would 
be impossible to overestimate. John 
cared little in what way the clergy 
inight be repaid, so long as he himself 
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had not to find the money; and in 
summoning to the council for the first 
time representatives of the Commons, 
he probably thought he was acting 
wisely in providing a lamb for the sacri- 
fice. Not only, therefore, were special 
writs addressed to the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, earls, and greater 
barons, but by general writs addressed 
to the sheriffs of the shires all who 
held land from the king in chief were 
summoned to attend likewise ; and it 
was further notified that those who 
obeyed should be taken to represent 
all. 

The council duly assembled at the 
place stipulated on the 4th of August 
1213. The novelty of the proceeding 
must have been apparent to all, but 
all nevertheless were determined on 
business. So far as the avowed object 
of the meeting was concerned, the 
Commons appear to have taken little 
or no part, beyond stating, as wit- 
nesses, what they knew of the sacri- 
leges which had been committed in 
the name of the King. But when 
discussions arose upon the general 
administration of the country, they 
eagerly joined ; and before the council 
had dispersed the first draft of the 
charter of reforms had been submitted 
and approved. The clergy and the 
barons united to enforce their de- 
mands, and their intercourse with 
the representatives of the people, who 
had no legal or recognized standing in 
the matter, had made them see the 
necessity of including them in the 
proposed reforms, so that the clauses 
of the Great Charter, as finally adopted, 
included all ranks and classes of the 
nation without distinction of blood or 
heritage. 

The two succeeding years are among 
the most interesting, as well as the 
most exciting, in our national history. 
The barons refused all means of rais- 
ing money until their demands were 
accepted by the King. The latter 
offered the most determined resistance, 
and would undoubtedly have plunged 
the country into civil war, had it been 
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in his power to do so. Necessity at 
length overcame him, and, realizing 
the utter helplessness of his position, 
he affixed his signature to that greatest 
of all deeds of enfranchisement, the 
Great Charter, which was executed on 
the 15th of June 1215. It is needless 
to add that, so far as John was con- 
cerned, he meant it to be a mere 
matter of form; the moment he got 
all he wanted, or at least all that was 
obtainable, he had determined to tear 
it into shreds and cast it to the sport 
of the winds. But circumstances were 
too strong for him. ‘The barons 
trusted his good faith for exactly 
what it was worth; the moment he 
began to try to escape from it, he 
found that the noose in which he had 
placed his neck was more tightly 
drawn. Frantic with rage and indig- 
nation, he hastened the end of his 
days; and in the following year Eng- 
land was rid of the worst king and 
the greatest benefactor who ever sat 
upon her throne. 

A great principle had now been 
established,—the right of the nation 
to levy its own taxes. Hitherto the 
fiction had prevailed that the tax- 
payers, generally the landholders, 
whether nobles, clergy, or ordinary 
tenants in chief, made voluntary 
offerings to the king, being in fact 
part and parcel of the homage due to 
him as their feudal head. Domesday 
Book was the rate-book of the king- 
dom ; the families whose names were 
written on its pages were liable, un- 
less proof were forthcoming that the 
ownership had changed. As the fin- 
ancial necessities of the sovereign 
grew, so were other means devised of 
raising money. Henry the Second 
introduced the system of taxation on 
goods and movable property of all 
descriptions, while special levies were 
made now and again, as “aids to 
marry the king’s daughter,” or, in the 
case of Richard, for the purpose of 
ransom. Lest those able to pay should 
escape their proper contribution by 
making false declarations of the 
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amount of their wealth, the system 
was introduced of appointing others 
under oath to declare it for them; 
and the origin of our jury system pro- 
bably coincides with the time when 
these committees were called together 
with the principal object of assessing 
taxation. Cities were clearly detined, 
and their liability recognized. The 
boroughs from which contributions 
might be obtained were less easily 
distinguishable, and the adjustment 
of them was left to the discretion of 
the sheriffs or officers of the Exchequer 
when going their rounds. The right 
of the king to decide the amount re- 
quired had remained almost anques- 
tioned, although the most despotic 
sovereigns are generally surrounded 
by a council of some sort, by whose 
opinions they profess to be guided. 
They had been chosen so far almost 
entirely at his own discretion ; hence- 
forth they were to be imposed upon 
him by the people. 

The death of John found his son 
only nine years of age, and conse- 
quently incapable of handling the 


reins of government. Once more 
a forward step was involuntarily 
taken. The claims of the Pope to 


nominate the guardian of the youthful 
King and appoint a regent to the 
kingdom were resisted, and William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, duly 
chosen by the assembled barons. He 
died in the following year, and his 
position was assumed by Peter des 
Roches, Bishop of Winchester, who, 
though his object was to obtain the 
power rather than the name of guard- 
ian and regent, was nevertheless con- 
trolled largely by an inner royal 
council, which now for the first time 
assumed the character of an official 
body. 

In 1227 Henry the Third, with the 
sanction of the Pope, declared himself 
of age. Himself a true son of the 
Church, he began his active government 
somewhat unfortunately, by yielding 
to claims which his people were pre- 
pared to resist tothe uttermost. Pope 
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Gregory the Ninth demanded a tenth 
of all property for the purpose of 
carrying on the war in which he was 
engaged with the Emperor, with whom 
England had no quarrel. The barons 
point-blank refused. Even the clergy 
followed their example, and only at 
the last reluctantly obeyed under the 
threat of an interdict. The King 
might still have shown his independ- 
ence and refused his consent to the 
levy ; but instead he silently ac- 
quiesced, and allowed the Pope’s agents 
to collect the tax from the clergy. He 
was by no means so complacent, how- 
ever, with his own subjects ; and al- 
though time after time, when in need 
of money, he confirmed the charters, 
he always rebelled against the re- 
straint which they imposed upon him. 
Ten years after his accession to power 
matters had come to such a pass that 
a rising took place which ended in his 
promise to abide by the decision of 
‘a chosen body of councillors on a 
question of certain reforms, when a 
new character appeared upon the 
scene from whom Henry expected great 
assistance. 

Simon de Montfort was a foreigner, 
a sufficient reason in itself to render 
him 4 royal favourite. So high did 
he stand in Henry’s estimation, that 
in the year 1238 he gave his own 
sister to him in marriage, thereby, as 
he thought, binding him to support the 
interests of the royal family. Made 
Governor of Aquitaine, he acquitted 
himself, under extraordinary diflicul- 
ties, in a manner which should have 
commended itself at once to his master 
and to the people over whom he ruled ; 
but while it enhanced his reputation, 
it certainly did not increase his wealth. 
During his absence abroad important 
events followed one another in rapid 
succession. Henry grew weary of 
continually making promises of amend- 
ment which he as continually broke. 
When pressed for money he tried to 
make separate bargains with those 
barons who were the most friendly 
to him; and when that expedient 
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failed, he borrowed from the Jews. 
When, as in 1244, he had reached 
the end of his tether, necessity com- 
pelled him to summon a Parliament. 
Although the clergy and the nobles 
at first deliberated apart, they after- 
wards met to draw up a joint de- 
mand that reforms must be conceded 
before aid was granted, and that 
even then the money must only be 
spent under the supervision of a 
properly appointed committee. A 
papal letter produced by the King 
was designed to separate the clergy 
from the nobles, and to bring the 
former to a proper sense of their 
duties; but Bishop Grosseteste stood 
forward as their spokesman, and 
boldly refused to agree to anything 
except in concert with the barons. 
The exasperated King now tried 
another plan, and the foreign favour- 
ites, with whom his court was filled, 
and for whose benefit and amusement 
he had plunged himself helplessly into 
debt, found it was now their turn to 
pay the piper after having so long 
called the tune. The whole nation 
was thoroughly aroused. Aid was 
time after time refused, except under 
the most stringent and unacceptable 
conditions, until at last, in 1258, the 
nobles assembled at the so-called Mad 
Parliament in full military array, pre- 
pared to enforce their demands if 
necessary at the point of the sword. 
The expulsion of the aliens smoothed 
matters for a time, and permitted 
negotiations to be resumed, which 
were prolonged with more or less 
energy over a period of several years. 
At last in 1264 the matters in dispute 
were left to the arbitration of Louis 
the Ninth, whose sense of kingly 
dignity and prerogative so far over- 
came any personal hostility to Henry 
that he decided everything in favour 
of the latter. The barons, under the 
leadership of Simon de Montfort, who, 
instigated by private wrongs as well as 
by public sympathies, had thrown him- 
self heart and soul into the ranks of 
the popular party, declined to recog- 
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and raised the 
Henry was de- 


decision, 


nize the 
standard of revolt. 
feated and taken prisoner at the 
battle of Lewes, and the real object 
of the rebellion is best revealed by 
the moderation with which he was 


treated. Instead of being forced to 
abdicate, a new Parliament was sum- 
moned which simply enacted that the 
King was in future to act only 
through a council, to consist of nine 
members nominated by three electors, 
chosen by the barons and agreeable 
to the King himself. 

Once more however Henry evaded 
his obligations, and in the following 
January Simon de Montfort, again 
flushed with victory, summoned his 
famous Great Parliament. A com- 
pletely representative one it cannot be 
called. It contained indeed, like the 
Parliament of 1295, clergy, nobles, 
knights of the shire, citizens, and 
burgesses ; but the nobles summoned 
numbered only the five earls and 
eighteen barons who were known 
to be of Simon’s party; and more- 
over the writs, having been issued 
without the King’s consent, lacked 
somewhat of legality. The great 
earl did not live long enough to 
witness the complete success of his 
own scheme, having been defeated and 
slain later in the same year in the 
battle of Evesham. His death may 
have been a fortunate circumstance 
for his own fame. It is impossible to 
say how he would have borne a con- 
tinuation of successes, or what indis- 
cretions he might subsequently have 
been led tocommit. As it is, he stands 
out in our history as one of the 
brightest and noblest champions of 
English liberties. 

The death of the Earl of Leicester 
and the victory of Henry gave the 
latter his best chance of despotism. 
Strange to say, he made not the 
slightest attempt to seize it, and the 
last seven years of his long reign were 
the most quiet and constitutional of 
them all. With all his failings, he was, 
from a purely moral point of view, one 
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of the most virtuous of our monarchs, 
and it may be that he was desirous of 
spending his declining years in the 
bosom of his family, rather than 
amidst the turmoil of faction. 

When Henry died, his son and suc- 
cessor, Edward the First, was absent 
upon a crusade in the East. So quiet 
and orderly had things become, how- 
ever, that his succession was never for 
a moment disputed ; and when, nearly 
two years later, he arrived home to 
take possession of his great inherit- 
ance, he found it waiting to receive 
him. Edward was already well and 
favourably known to the English 
people. Although in his father’s dis- 
putes with the nation he had invari- 
ably taken the paternal side whenever 
matters reached a crisis, it was no 
secret that he had used all his per- 
suasive powers in favour of wise and 
just concessions, and that more than 
once, while his duty called upon him 
to act on one side, his desires inclined 
emphatically to the other. He was 
not long in revealing the full strength 
of his character. He loved power, and 
meant to exercise it; but he loved his 
people too, and was in deep sympathy 
with them. He desired to be their 
father as well as their king, although 
in his former character he was prone 
at times to be somewhat severe and 
hasty. Nosovereign had sat upon the 
throne at all comparable with him 
since the days of Henry the Second, 
the founder of his dynasty ; few have 
sat there since. 

Edward plunged into his work with- 
out delay. In 1275, the year after his 
return, he summoned a Parliament 
consisting of the prelates and barons 
and some other representatives of the 
landed community. The result of their 
labours was the Statute of West- 
minster, an act covering in its fifty- 
one clauses the whole ground of pre- 
vious legislation, and scarcely second 
in importance to the Great Charter 
itself. Indeed it was the most em- 
phatic confirmation of that charter 
which the King could have given, and 
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argued well for the spirit in which he 
meant to rule. He demanded some 
return, however, which was not un- 
willingly conceded, and he obtained a 
grant on all wool and leather, as well as 
one fifteenth of all temporal movables 
in the kingdom. He continued to sum- 
mon his Parliaments regularly, al- 
though the principal object was to 
obtain the money he required for his 
various schemes and enterprises, which 
included at different times important 
wars against the Welsh, the Scotch, 
and the French; but by gradually 
widening the scope, he proved that, 
although meaning to reserve supreme 
power in his own hands, he was de- 
sirous of extending to all classes a 
share in the goverment of the country. 

While Edward endeavoured to re- 
main a strictly constitutional sove- 
reign, he sometimes strained a point 
of legality and acted upon the principle 
of helping himself to what he wanted 
first, and asking for it afterwards. 
The three years 1286-89 he was absent 
in his possessions in Gascony, and 
finally returned when Parliament re- 
fused to vote him any more money 
until he put in a personal appearance. 
The troubles with France with regard 
to that province began to grow deeper, 
and reached a crisis in 1294. In July 
of that year, in anticipation of a sub- 
sequent session of Parliament, Edward 
seized all the wool he could lay his 
hands upon, releasing it only on pay- 
ment of a heavy tax, as well as the 
coined money and treasures in the 
sacristies of the various monasteries 
and cathedrals throughout thecountry. 
He apologized afterwards for his act 
on the plea of necessity, a proceeding 
somewhat akin to the modern custom 
of using an expression which is not 
Parliamentary, and, when it has had 
its full effect, of withdrawing it. How 
little the nation resented it may be 
judged from the fact that when its 
representatives met together in the 
following September, they readily, and 
almost enthusiastically, voted all the 
King demanded. Three years later 
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he repeated the experiment, but less 
successfully, as Parliament, then 
grown stronger, protested against it, 
and passed the Confirmatio Cartarum, 
which removed for ever the power of 
arbitrarily imposing taxation without 
the consent of the people’s representa- 
tives, to which Edward agreed, and 
needless to say thereafter strictly re- 
cognized. 

But while the laymen, nobles, and 
commons alike willingly conceded what 
Edward wanted, the clergy proved 
recalcitrant. They had already es- 
tablished the custom of meeting, de- 
bating, and voting apart, and as early 
as 1283, instead of joining with the 
Parliament which they had been sum- 
moned to attend, met in two pro- 
vincial councils at York and North- 
ampton, representing the provinces 
respectively of York and Canterbury. 
On the present occasion they offered 
the King two tenths, which roused 
his indignation to such a pitch that 
they very speedily increased the 
amount. He had already stopped the 
collection of the Pope’s levies, and 
the latter in revenge forbade the 
clergy to contribute to the King. 
Edward, who cared little for any 
man, and less for the Pope than 
most, threatened to outlaw the clergy 
if they resisted his just demands. The 
latter part of his reign was chiefly 
occupied with these disputes, till a 
compromise between God and mam- 
mon was finally reached by the 
clergy refusing in their assemblies to 
tax themselves as a body, and then 
quietly paying as individuals. 

Enough has now probably been said 
to show how the course of events led 
gradually and inevitably to the Parlia- 
ment of 1295. And as it was before 
that year so it has been since. What 


the English people have once justly 
and righteously obtained, they never 
again relinquish. Of a liberty once 
won it has been impossible to per- 
manently deprive them. Occasionally 
it may have been suspended, when 
some calamity has rendered the people 
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supine, or when some tyrant, bolder 
than his fellows, has temporarily seized 
the reins of power. But, once aroused, 
all they ever possessed before has been 
the minimum of their demands, and 
upon it they have contrived to erect 
the structure of their future progress. 
Before a picture so noble the noise of 
party strife becomes hushed. The his- 
tory of our land is the common heritage 
of all, rich and poor, great and small. 
We are proud of the past, and no less 
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hopeful of the future; and we are 
stimulated in our anticipations of what 
our successors may become, by the 
remembrance of what our ancestors 
were, and what we ourselves are. 
Blind opposition to reform will prove 
no less disastrous than the reckless 
plunge into revolution. It is the safe 
course between the two for which we 
must ever be searching, resolute to 
tread the path without fear or dismay 
when once discovered. 
J. W. Root, 
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DRAMATIS 


THERE are few men so dull as to 
have never owned a fascination in the 
theatre. The business of representa- 
tion seems to carry a singular attrac- 
tion with it extending even to the 
furthest confines and outposts of 
the drama; so that to many 
men an actor is something formed 
of a finer clay than his own, and the 
very stage-carpenter or call-boy has 
in him a quality that dissevers him 
from the bare mechanic. Thus to be 
admitted behind the scenes is the 
novice’s delight, since for a time at 
least he is placed upon an equal 
footing with the passion and love 
of Romeo, or the careless bravery 
of Mercutio. He may fancy that the 
difference of a wig and a touch of 
paint could give him too the soul 
of Hamlet, and that, did occasion 
call for them, he is to the full as well 
primed with lofty sentiments as any 
Brutus or Antonio of them all. And 
most are easily persuaded that they 
are cast so much in the mould of 
heroes (since the mere witnessing of 
a play heats them to a common senti- 
ment with the noblest speaker), that 
the representation of such a character 
upon the stage would come to them 
naturally and with no effort; so that 
we see everywhere established our 
amateur association or dramatic club, 
and an array of sober-minded citizens 
prepared to attempt Sue Sroops 10 
CoNQUER at a moment’s notice, or 
even, with a little encouragement, 
to give their own version of Macperu 
itself. 

This lofty flight of imagination is 
by no means laughable in itself. For 
our part, although to witness some 
amateur play, performed with thor- 
ough incompetence, is frequently 
ridiculous enough to give a keener 
amusement than the finest farce, we 
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cannot but be sensible of some latent 
nobility in the actors. There is a 
spice of heroism about the attempt, 
be the execution what it may. The 
spirit that prompts a man to under- 
take a noble part is itself akin to 
magnanimity. In fact, it is noticeable 
in this connection how few actors, 
who have been accustomed to greatly 
personate great characters, are them- 
selves entirely wanting in the finer 
feelings of humanity. They may have 
been touched withavarice, like Garrick, 
or, conversely, with a fine disregard 
for finance, as has been the lot of 
several, or with too large an appre- 
ciation for drink, as was the elder Kean ; 
but not many have been tinctured 
with any graver fault, and few indeed 
have been thoroughly and irreclaim- 
ably vicious. There is but little to 
cavil at in the lives of Burbage, 
or Betterton, or Macready. It is 
recorded of old John Kemble that 
he sustained the part of an accom- 
plished gentleman with equal success 
at Drury Lane and upon the larger 
stage of life. Among our comedians 
also there has often been a note of 
kindly merriment in their private 
capacities, and there are several 
of one mind with the magnificent 
Elliston, who, as Lamb _ declares, 
sold books in Leamington in the 
same grand spirit with which he 
would have endowed a _ shopkeeper 
in a play. 

From the ragged urchin who 
peeps under the canvas of a cir- 
cus to the occupant of a box on 
the grand tier, all classes are in- 
fected with this same love of the 
theatre. ‘ All the world’s a stage,” 
and life is so coloured with this feeling 
that our language is full of scenic 
metaphor. The word scene itself, 
in spite of Coleridge’s protestations, 
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no longer necessarily connotes the 
stage. We are taught to regard our- 
selves as puppets in the hand of 
Destiny, ordained to play our part 
before a callous or enthusiastic audi- 
ence, fortunate if we have some sym- 
pathetic teacher or friend to prompt 
us, until our short act ends, and we 
are shuffled out of the road to make 
way for a fresh set. 

It is cheering to reflect that former 
ages have been every whit as much 
attached to the histrionic art as our- 
selves. In truth all drama has a 
sufficiently respectable origin, and no 
man need be ashamed to own a be- 
coming reverence towards it. For 
had not ancient drama its rise in a 
religious cult, even though it were but 
the worship of Dionysus, god of wine ? 
The ancient Thespis, who is reported 
(though mythically) to have borne his 
stage with him in his waggon, the 
nursery of Greek tragedy, was in some 
sort a priest, as well as poet, actor, 
and manager. In England also there 
was once a more real tie between 
Church and Stage than that somewhat 
dubious one which certain members 
of the former profession affect to 
feel now. In the days of Mysteries 
and Miracle-plays, when some ingeni- 
ous monk, wishing to combine in- 
struction with amusement, first 
conceived the idea of personifying 
the passions, he all unconsciously 
was advancing a step upon the 
road which was to lead onwards to 
the creations of Marlowe and Shake- 
speare, and, in due time, even to the 
less full-blooded drama of our own 
days. The stage was once a pulpit 
indeed, a fact which should cheer all 
upholders of her dignity now. In the 
present somewhat draggled condition 
of our theatrical muse, it would 
perhaps be hard to imagine her 
as a very powerful educator of the 
people, but in remote years she was 
allowed some virtue in this respect. 
To be sure, a vast deal of nonsense 
has been lately going about on this 
score. Certain folks, players and 
others concerned to put a philosophi- 
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cal complexion on some uncleanly 
stupidities of the current drama, have 
picked a bold advertisement out of the 
impatience of decent citizens at their 
ill-concealed worship of the Great 
Goddess. The thinking portion of 
the community has been urged to bear 
witness to the high seriousness of what 
appears in the polished language 
of the newspapers, to be known as 
the “problem-play.” That even an 
actor (who is indeed apt to show a 
singular capacity for foolishness when 
he essays to speak out of his part) 
should suppose a sane man would con- 
sent to find in this sorry stuff an aid 
to any problem but that of filling a 
theatre, is indeed almost incredible. 
But the thinkers, if they have given 
a thought to what is so little worth 
one, have probably contented them- 
selves with wondering what even the 
patrons of lubricity can find to disturb 
their senses in these apotheoses of 
dulness. As Mr. Pope (who did not 
always remember his own criticisms) 
has observed : 
No pardon vile obscenity should find, 
Though wit and art conspire to move your 
mind ; 
But dulness with obscenity must prove 
As shameful sure as impotence in love. 
But enough; we must not take this 
nonsense too seriously. 

It is a common wish on the part of 
those who are anxious to revive the 
days of Shakespeare that more authors 
of recognised eminence in literature 
should attempt writing for the stage. 
They seem to assert, by implication, 
that the trade of playwright is in the 
hands of a close corporation, and that 
composed only of somewhat inferior 
craftsmen. The truth, we fancy, lies 
rather the other way. Writing for 
the stage is a temptation to which few 
authors fail, at some time or another 
of their lives, to fall victims. It is, 
as George Eliot called it, the measles 
or whooping-cough of literature, and, 
like these infantile ailments, it com- 
monly attacks the aspirant when 
young. Few indeed are the poets, at 
any rate, who have not attempted the 
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dramatic form. Thoughts of an epic 
poem float, perhaps, through our brain 
in early schooldays ; but with life at 
college the rosy brightness has already 
begun to fade from the wings of Hope, 
and we sink one step (if, indeed, it be 
a descent) to the realms ‘of tragedy. 
We are inclined to doubt whether 
the world will ever see another English 
tragedy worthy to be ranked, not with 
Shakespeare’s, but with even some of 
his lesser contemporaries, as Chapman, 
or Beaumont and Fletcher. Even Addi- 
son’s Cato attains a height which we 
would now find difficult to touch. Or 
it may be that these same works, pro- 
duced now, would meet with but slight 
appreciation. There was an_ heroic 
temper in men’s minds in the days of 
Elizabeth. The spirit of the times 
has changed since then, and with 
greater refinement of manners there 
has crept into being a too sensitive 
horror of strong language. We now 
reject as bombast and fustian much 
that would have seemed in earlier 
times mere legitimate warmth of ex- 
pression. Much of Shakespeare him- 
self, were we not reconciled to it by 
use and wont, our calmer and unbiassed 
habit of mind would laugh to scorn. 
It is impossible for us, even with all 
our predilection in his favour, to read 
certain passages in his less-acted plays 
without an occasional sensation of 
blank astonishment. We are a 
peaceable nation, and have little 
stomach now for violent blustering, 
or barbarous murders. Were we not 
steeled to it by usage, even Othello’s 
fiery tumult would be denounced as 
in bad taste, and Shylock’s blood- 
thirsty demands appear unnatural 
and absurd. The plucking out of 
Gloucester’s eyes, the murder of 
Cassio, and the manifold atrocities 
that fill the play of Trrvs ANDRoNIcUs, 
are mere unnecessary barbarities to 
us. As for the last of these, we 
frankly confess ourselves unable to 
read the cold-blooded truculence of 
Aaron, the Moor, without a smile. 
But it is probable that without such 
force and power in its infancy, even 
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though it may have been rude and 
uncivilised, our English tragedy 
would never have reached the sub- 
limity of Shakespeare’s noblest crea- 
tions. Passions were keen in those 
older times, and emotions had not 
yet ceased to know themselves under 
the cloak of a too modest reticence. 
Tragedies are not to be composed out 
of milk and water ;.and it is possible 
that, unless the nation can pass 
through a process of regeneration and 
revert to the condition of savagery, 
no new Shakespearean drama is likely 
to be vouchsafed to an expectant 
world, 

Most of our English poets of any 
mark have, as we have already said, 
adopted at some time the dramatic 
form. But it is none the less true 
that in many instances they have 
never seriously intended their plays 
for the stage. Some of their plays, 
indeed, are the merest academical 
exercises—such, for example, as take 
for their model the Greek drama, like 
Samson AGonistes, or later, the 
Meropr of Matthew Arnold or Mr. 
Swinburne’s ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 
And of the plays written after the 
customary fashion there are many, 
as Coleridge’s Fatt or RoBeEsPIERRE, 
Wordsworth’s Borperers, with some 
others nearer our own day, which 
were presumably never intended for 
acting purposes, or, if they had been, 
would most assuredly have met, and 
in more than one instance have met, 
with the coldest receptions. 

We have heard objections raised by 
critics to this style of composition as 
being something in the nature of a 
contradiction or monstrosity. They 
seem to be annoyed that men should 
employ stage-machinery for no end 
but to be read, as though one should 
blame a labourer who used a spade 
for any other purpose than digging in 
a garden. If the world care to read 
plays—and there is sufficient evidence 
that a fair proportion do care—there 
does not seem to be any valid reason 
why the demand should not be sup- 
plied. And it is commonly allowed 
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that the best plays from the actor's 
point of view are not always the 
reader’s favourites ; so that it is but 
fair that the latter should find his 
caterers as well as the former. It is 
another matter, we grant, that this 
same dramatic form is one not too 
easily managed, and, while it allures 
young writers to tempt it bya certain 
specious air of docility and frankness, 
not unfrequently, like a mettlesome 
steed, will take the bit between its 
teeth and fairly run away with its 
rider, or leave him unhorsed upon the 
plain road of prose. There are many 
apparent charms about the method, 
viewed from afar, which vanish upon 
a nearer acquaintance. It must be 
far simpler, one imagines, to tell a 
story in this manner, from the very 
lips of the persons concerned in it. 
There need be no tedious description 
of scenery, no wearisome analysis of 
character ; conversation, surely, is the 
easiest of all possible modes of writing. 
The mistake in all this lies in the fact 
that, while the novelist can elaborate 
his sketch in various ways, the play- 
wright has to produce the same effect 
by one alone. He too must be care- 
ful to separate aright his characters, 
to give them life and breath and 
actuality ; but, unlike his rival, he 
may not come forward in his own 
person to narrate, to describe, to dis- 
tinguish. It is as if a man should 
set himself to carve a figure in wood 
with a common knife against another 
supplied with a complete assortment 
of tools. A certain noble simplicity 
is the sole advantage he can hope 
to attain; while any infelicity in 
his handling will merely produce an 
inferior work, and one, moreover, 
sensibly harder of accomplishment. 
We remember to have read a state- 
ment in some recent work to the effect 
that the sole future hope of the British 
drama is to be looked for upon the 
stage of the music-hall. The writer, 
who appeared to be animated with a 
most sincere and convincing hatred of 
what are usually known as the ‘ mid- 
dle classes,’’ by whom he conceived the 
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theatres to be principally supported, 
had found there alone the saving 
graces of freshness and originality. 
The opinion was possibly uttered 
merely as a challenge, a paradox 
thrown down for the sake of provok- 
ing discussion ; or it may have been 
intended perhaps as a mild explosive 
to shock the propriety of virtuous old 
ladies. It does not seem very likely 
that the regeneration of the drama 
should proceed from that source. The 
popularity of the music-halls is readily 
accounted for on very simple grounds. 
We are not concerned to lay stress 
upon the question of refreshments, 
though it is undeniable that liberty to 
smoke and drink while watching a 
performance has a pleasing and novel 
air to most Englishmen. The most 
important cause by far, and one which 
would seem to make strongly against 
the hall as a nursery for any serious 
dramatic revival, is the flippancy and 
general frivolity of the age. It is the 
yariety-entertainment that appeals so 
strongly to modern man. Minds that 
think it a strenuous exertion to listen 
to some connected piece for three 
hours, and have not the grip to follow 
patiently the details of an involved 
plot, are glad to come here for an 
easier entertainment. There is a de- 
lightful absence of continuity about 


the items on this programme. It in- 
volves slight intellectual strain to 


listen to a costermonger’s song, less 
still to witness the evolutions of 
a ballet-dancer. One may drop in, 
too, at any moment, and catch up 
readily the drift of what is going 
forward; or drop out, and be no 


great loser. The audience is in a 
constant state of flux; drinking, 


smoking, chattering, and laughing, 
they pay the scantest attention to 
the stage, except, perhaps, when some 
especially popular favourite is on. 
The whole business, in fact, is a 
mere excuse for gossip, enlivened here 
and there with a comic song; and it 
is surely as absurd to speak of all this 
as likely to lead to any notable im- 
provement in the British drama, as it 
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would be to hail each new birth of the 
newspaper press as the harbingers of 
a brighter era in british literature, or 
to look for a revival of the noblest 
traditions of the Church in the noisy 
vulgarities of the Salvation Army. 
There seems just now to be a singular 
tendency towards mental deliquium. 
There is a disinclination among certain 
classes to serious thinking or to concen- 
tration of the intellect. It is no good 
augury for the future that so many of 
us choose to be fed on pap and spoon- 
meat. In particular this multiplica- 
tion of papers crammed with odds and 
ends, like literary rag-bags, with no 
settled aim or purpose, is hateful to 
us. The information they contain, 
scattered here and there among ancient 
jests as a kind of bait to entrap the 
curious or half-educated, is but thin 
and unfruitful stuff, water drawn from 
a Dead Sea of barren statistics, or 
mere sand from a Sahara of arid facts. 
The miserable reader esteems himself 
to be improving his mind, while he is 
really but loading it with dust and 
ashes, much of which, indeed, to his 
good fortune, the first brisk breeze 
shall dissipate to nothingness. Of 
what avail is it to him to learn the 
number of square miles in Saturn, or 
the number of copper halfpence, placed 
end on end, that would suffice to reach 
from here to Jupiter? What good 
may it even bring him to know the 
comparative heights of the cathedrals 
of Europe, or the quantity of un- 
stamped letters that pass annually 
through the General Post-Office? Yet 
it is on such mental fodder that he is 
invited to feast; and the invitation 
appears to have its charms for him. It 
is best to hope that he may grow out 
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of his early taste some day, and, 
ascending perhaps through the pages 
of respectable magazines, come at 
length to read actual books. 

It may be that it is better for a 
man to read anything than nothing, 
as the faintest halo of belief may be 
something higher than no faith at all. 
But we are inclined to be of Emerson’s 
mind, and shun the reading of any 
book that is not, at the least, a year 
old. Time will choose our books for 
us, and the muddy stream of periodical 
literature will not be worth our drink- 
ing until filtered by his agency. If 
this be true with books, it will even 
more assuredly be true with stage- 
plays, which are but a_ subsidiary 
mode of education and by no means 
necessary for a right appreciation of 
life. So we may be content to sit 
apart for a time, watching for what 
may come forth from the present 
theatrical chaos, that we may note 
judicially the ultimate survivors. For 
though in a sense we may be merely 
players upon the stage of the earth, 
yet our whole concern is not with 
mummeries, and there are other things 
worthy men’s notice besides masks 
and long speeches. We need not 
think, perhaps, that the world is 
doomed because the British theatre 
is like to fall in pieces. It is possible 
that after all we may be treating the 
matter altogether too seriously, and 
should rather be ready thankfully to 
enjoy such fragments of Shakespearean 
drama, or of the evergreen comedies 
of Goldsmith and Sheridan, as may 
still be vouchsafed to us, without too 
curiously considering whether these 
great masters are likely to find com- 
petent successors. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF HECTOR. 


A PALL of gray clouds had poured 
rain upon the land for four days. The 
rocky hills were lost to view, and the 
horizon of the sea was blurred in a 
soft soaking mist. The pine-trees 
dropped great gouts of water, and the 
soft moss-carpet of the woods reeked 
with the earthy moisture which oozed 
from every bank. 

At last the weather showed signs 
of improvement ; the clouds were be- 
ginning to break and a pale glimmer 
of sunlight to steal down the glen, 
reviving drenched nature. Allan 
Livingston had had a wet welcome 
home. He had been working hard at 
his surgery in Edinburgh, and was 
now eager to ply his rod. He had 
always a free pass on the laird’s 
water, and had busked some fine 
hooks for his holiday’s sport. 

The old bridge at Inverdur is a high 
arch, built across a precipitous chasm. 
It is, by common consent, the local 
centre of information. Hereon the 
farmers discuss the black-faced lambs 
and the oats, and old men rest and 
smoke their pipes as they watch the 
children play. Above the bridge the 
river, after rushing over a long stretch 
of boulder-strewn channel, sweeps 
round a bend, plunges over some curi- 
ously sculptured ledges, and smothers 
its foam in the deep silent pool over 
which the span is thrown. 

To the bridge therefore, as the 
clouds rifted, Allan turned his steps 
on the morning after his arrival. On 
nearing it he became aware that some- 
thing of no ordinary interest was afoot. 
Half the inhabitants seemed crowded 
on one side of the bridge gazing ex- 
citedly up the river. A wee bare- 
legged callant came running towards 
him in a desperate hurry, as if he 
feared a *‘skelpin’” for being away 
so long from his mother. ‘ Hector 


Shaw’s playin’ a great muckle sau- 
mon,” he cried, as he splashed past. 

Now Hector Shaw was a mysterious 
man, and was therefore of no common 
interest to Inverdur. His comings 
and goings were made known to no 
one ; he would appear and disappear un- 
expectedly in strange places, so that 
many believed he had the power of 
making himself invisible at will, and 
could be in two places at once. His 
common expression was that of gloomy 
pride. He seemed unmoved by suc- 
cess or by failure, by joy or by grief ; 
still, hidden away behind his keen 
glittering eye, one could see the fire 
of a swift and awful fury. His bear- 
ing showed him to be a man of ready 
resource, who scorned the feeble help 
of his fellows. He was a Celtic Ish- 
mael, and a born poacher. 

As Allan reached the old bridge, 
Hector was carefully climbing over 
the last of the chain of loose rocks at 
the bend of the river. He had evi- 
dently hooked his fish higher up, but 
had been compelled to follow it down 
stream till it had gone over the rapids 
into the pool. Now it was sulking, a 
feather of spray flying from the tight- 
ening gut, the object upon which all 
eyes were riveted. 

‘*Man,” said old Donald the shoe- 
maker, as Allan came up, “ it’s a braw 
tish. Ye should ha’ seen it comin’ 
whummelin’! o’er the fall: it played 
sklite “ on the water same as a sheet 0’ 
ben-leather.”’ 

“Hoch, ay,” said another; ** but 
what will any man be doin’ wi 
a fish in a bottomless pool like this? 
Ye might as weel try to land a fish on 
the side o’ a precipeece.” 

But here all tongues grew silent as 
the little spray indicator began slowly 
to move across the pool. Suddenly, 
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with a brilliant dash, the fish made off 
in another rush, and shrill was the 
shriek of the reel as the line flew out 
along the yielding rod. Right through 
the bridge the fish plunged, and then 
on into the shallow water away at the 
far end of the pool. Every one ran to 
the other side of the bridge expecting 
to see the fish break clear away. The 
fisherman could not follow ; the arch, 
springing from the brink of the sheer 
rock, formed a battlement before him. 
But the long line, streaming down the 
surface, whisked into the air, and for 
a moment vibrated like a fiddle-string. 
The check was violent, because no other 
chance remained. Hector knew no 
hesitancy. The spectators trembled 
for the result with bated breath. 

“ Preserve us, that’s most awfu’!” 
said old Donald. ‘* But see, man, it’s 
done it, the beast’s gone richt aboot 
face. He’s got anunco’ stune! o’ the 
toothache noo, or I’m far wrang.” 

It was true ; a broad tail gleamed 
for an instant, and a quick swirl of 
the peaty water showed that the fish 
had yielded. Down it went far into 
the recesses of the rocks, first at one 
side of the pool, then up through the 
heavy water till it weltered on the 
foam-flecked surface. But the wily 
Hector had now the upper hand, and 
pressed the fish in all its efforts. 

“It’s a good toilzie? whatever,” 
cried a man who was leaning far out 
with a leg over the parapet. “It’s 
as fine a toilzie as 1 will ever see 
before.” Then he shouted “ Hoch!” 
at the top of his voice and broke into 
a torrent of Gaelic exuberancy, which 
no doubt saved him from much evil 
English. 

* Donald,” said Allan, “isn’t it 
risky enough for Hector, let alone the 
fish ?”’ 

“Eh, what?” said the old man. 


“ Deed is it, I never thought o’ that 


till this meenit. The silly body’s 
fleein’ in the face o’ Providence, ye 
may say.” 

“The face of the laird, you mean, 
Donald.” 


‘ Spasm. ? Struggle. 


** Aweel, aweel, it’s aal the same ; 
but it was the stibburn beast o’ a fish 
that did it. Man, it was a peety that 
Hector had to come down the water 
wi’ it. If ony o’ the laird’s gillies 
are about,” he said, glancing round, 
“an’ that’s no unlikely, for they’ve 
had unco’ little wark lately, they 
might away an’ ca’ him nothing but 
a common poacher. He couldna hae 
been fishin’ in a publicer place.” 

While old Donald had been speak- 
ing, Hector’s eyes had not been idle. 
Every crack and corner of the steep 
rocks had been noted. It was an 
ugly place to land the fish, and he 
would have to play it till it drew its 
last gasp before he could attempt the 
feat single-handed. Every one felt the 
need for speed, too. Suddenly, from 
among the bushes growing above the 
high, rocky banks, appeared the fami- 
liar figure of no less a man than 
Angus, the laird’s head-keeper. With 
his face to the bank, and catching at 
tufts of grass and ledges of rock, he 
quickly swung himself down to the 
spot where Hector stood. As he did 
so, angry voices muttered Gaelic im- 
precations of direful portent. No one 
could say how long he had been up 
there in the bushes. But Angus, 
decent man, was a Highlander and a 
sportsman like his master. In an 
instant he had snatched the gaff from 
its place at Hector’s back and was 
turning towards the only spot where, 
with luck, it might be possible to clip 
the fish. *‘ Jeehosaphat, Allan Living- 
ston, it’s the laird’s ain man!” cried 
Donald. 

“Ay, ay, look at that, look at 
that !’’ the rest cried. 

“ Tt must be the hand of Providence, 
by your own showing,’ whispered 
Allan. 

But old Donald was too excited to 
hear, for scarcely had Angus got the 
gaff, when the fish, with a weltering 
splash, was off on another gallant 
break for freedom. Through the bridge 
it plunged again, as if conscious that 
the sea was at no great distance. Then 
Hector, putting his hand to his mouth, 
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shouted loud to the keeper, but the 
roaring to the fall made his words 
inarticulate to those above. The next 
instant Angus was off, gaff in hand, 
up the bank at the place he had 
come down. Gaining the summit, he 
jumped through the bushes, ran across 
the road at the far side of the bridge, 
and disappeared from view. In another 
minute he was down at the tail of the 
pool, from which position the lower 
side of the bridge could be readily 
reached. By lying flat on a ledge the 
gaff could be brought within easy 
reach of the surface ; but to bring the 
fish to the gaff was a different matter. 
Hector from above the bridge had but 
little power with such a long line. 
Again there was a call to Angus, and 
this time those on the bridge heard: 
“ As close as ye can, an’ lll pass the 
rod.” At the same moment, Hector 
began a dangerous descent to the foot 
of the bridge, his rod in one hand, the 
butt jammed against his body. The 
boiling torrent now hissed and foamed 
at his very knees, as he crouched low 
and fingered at small crevices for safe 
holding. 

“ Ach, now, this is goin’ tae end in 
a drownin’ match,” said some one in 
the straining row of watchers. ‘‘ The 
daredevil would rather break his neck 
than his line.” 

*‘ Ach, pe hanged to you wi’ your 
drownin’,” cried a high voice ; it was 
the man who had been all the time 
with one leg over the bridge. ‘ Ta 
muckle fine keeper will put ta clip in 
him as he goes by; hoch ay! he'll 
get ta fish too, moreover.” 

Point after point was gained in 
safety, and the top of the rod began 
to disappear under the archway. At 
the lower side of the bridge, close by 
the foot of the masonry, clung the 
keeper, waiting with outstretched gaff 
till the bending rod should come with- 
in his reach. The water thundered 
and leaped at both men as if to suck 
them to its fierce embrace. Up on 
the bridge excitement was conquering 
prudence ; men ran from one side to 
the other not knowing which was the 
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best to see from, stumbling up against 
each other, some even falling in their 
hurry, but all careless of the conse- 
quences. Why a number did not go 
headlong over into the river was 
matter for subsequent wonderment ; 
no one cared then. For the first time 
in the long history of its existence, the 
old bridge was in the way. 

Howit all happened,therefore, noone 
could exactly tell, but when the keeper 
came into full view he was pulling 
the butt end of the rod from the water. 
A shout went up from every throat, 
but—horror, the line was slack! It 
was hanging idly, flapping to and fro 
in a hopeless way. The river flowed 
on in its usual manner. Allan found 
himself staring at it ina dazed dream, 
and wondered why he kept on doing 
so. He was frightened to look at the 
man with the fishing-rod standing 
alone on the rocky ledge. He had a 
sinking feeling of utter dejection, 
which harrowed his very soul and 
withdrew light from his eyes. There 
was the indistinct sound of a reel 
being slowly wound up, and he felt 
that he ought never to have cared for 
fishing, because life would now be a 
blank to him for ever. 

Suddenly, Angus fell to winding 
his reel with a vengeance, and at the 
same instant Hector sprang into view 
at the foot of the pool. A tingling 
glow, as of returned vitality, swept 
over Allan. Talking about it after- 
wards, he said that his feelings re- 
minded him of the face of a woman he 
had once watched by all a night long 
after a dangerous operation. The poor 
soul had passed through a sharp crisis, 
and had wakened up suddenly to a 
new life. 

A welcome bend was in the long 
rod again ; the fish was still on. As 
Hector took the rod, and a tightening 
grip was once more applied, the fish 
broke into a frenzy. It darted to the 


surface, and gleamed for a moment in 
the air ; it lashed the water into foam, 
and rushed to and fro in the narrow 
pool, like a very Flying Dutchman. 

It was now Hector, rather than the 
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salmon, who was determined to go 
down stream. Away from the pool, 
and down a long run to where the 
river flowed broad and shallow on a 
gravel bed, they went, every one follow- 
ing to view the end of the fight. Here 
the gallant fish made a last brief show 
of waning power, and was handed out 
on the stones. 


* Hector Shaw,” said old Donald. 
to the sombre fisherman, ‘“ your exhi- 
beetion’s been a’thegither by-ordinar, 
though I’m no sayin’ but that it was 
the fush we hae to thank for bringin’ 
you doon the water. But it will be 
fery good of Angus to come and take 
the gaff at the bridge; oh yus, fery 
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good. And it’s a braw fush you've 
got whatever, and weel worth the 
fasch.” 

Then turning away with Allan from 
where the fish still lay, the centre of 
wdmiration, he said: “ To think o’ the 
darin’ body landin’ his fush doon here 
in the open, where I hev’ not been 
since six years come Martinmas. It’s 
fair redeeclous a’thegither.” 

* But where’s Angus ?” asked Allan, 
looking round. ‘‘I have not seen him 
since we left the bridge.” 

‘*Hoots, ye silly laddie, what for 
would he be comin’ here? Na, na, he 
was aye a canny man, Angus; oh yus, 
an unco’ canny man, an’ a fery good 
keeper to the laird.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


However foolish and unreasonable 
the whole affair may be, it is un- 
doubtedly a pretty sight when a 
chivalrous boy goes a-wooing a shy, 
romantic girl. Cosmo was in most 
respects little more than a boy, what- 
ever he might think; and as for 
Althea, she still had the air of having 
twisted up her thick braids of brown 
hair for an experiment, just to see 
how she would look when she was a 
woman, There was no one to vul- 
garise the little idyl by laughter or 
comment. Edmund was too much 
taken up by his own affairs to per- 
ceive what was going on: Geoffrey 
Pierce was dismayed and compassion- 
ate; and Margaret, guessing what was 
to come, would not say a word prema- 
turely to either of the pair, taking it 
quite as seriously as they did. 

For they were intensely serious, 
both of them. Althea was quite 
frightened at times, as Cinderella 
doubtless was when she sat among 
the ashes and thought of last night 
at Court; while Cosmo gravely con- 
sidered all the important interests 
involved, except his own. Respect for 
Althea seemed to him to demand that 
there should not be too much haste, 
but on the other hand Edmund's 
affairs were pressing. And it had 
occurred to him that it would be 
better that his brother should know 
nothing about the matter till it was 
all over and settled, lest blame on that 
score should be added to the indict- 
ment against him. 

Some one has been bold enough to 
define love as “a passionate kindness,” 
and perhaps the definition applies 
better to Cosmo’s love for Althea 
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Randolph than to the more ordinary 
varieties. “‘A passionate pity” it might 
almost have been called, the very 
flower and crown of his indignant pity 
for all of them. The children he could 
delight with toys and sweetmeats ; for 
Edmund he was doing, and would do, 
all that was possible, and what helped 
him, helped Margaret. But for Althea 
he could see no way of doing much 
except by marrying her; and though 
he might at first have been willing to 
take any other way if it had seemed 
feasible, the idea of marriage grew 
more attractive the longer he looked 
at it. 

No one perhaps ever remembers 
with exactness the very words that 
are used in the great crises of life. 
Cosmo certainly intended to ask Althea 
with all humbleness if she could love 
him and would consent to marry him, 
and imagined that he had done so 
clearly and explicitly. But to Althea 
it never seemed that she had had any 
choice in the matter. The Prince in- 
timated his royal pleasure, and it was 
for her to obey, trembling lest she 
should not be worthy of his choice, 
more proud that he should have chosen 
her to help him in his self-sacrifice 
than if she had been asked to share a 
throne. 

Althea had heard a great deal of 
Herne’s Edge and the traditions of the 
Herons. To Cosmo it seemed fitting 
that she should know these things, 
now that she was to become one of 
themselves, though it was very prob- 
able that she might never see the 
place, at any rate until they were all 
old and Edmund was reigning there. 
But chiefly he wanted to help her 
to feel a proper amount of pity for 
Edmund as the Disinherited Knight 
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placed in an anomalous position, 
where the memories and instincts of 
his race were only a misfortune and a 
danger. What he did succeed in im- 
pressing upon Althea was his own 
passionate love of the home he had 
left for Edmund's sake, and his high 
estimate of the position from which 
he was deliberately cutting himself 
off for the sake of honour. Perhaps 
she rather forgot to pity one brother 
in loving and admiring the generosity 
of the other. She was too shy to 
show what she felt, and indeed we do 
not praise what we admire and rever- 
ence; but had Cosmo proposed to 
conduct them both to absolute physical 
extinction, instead of merely to what 
his friends would have cailed social 
extinction, for his brother’s sake, she 
would have consented gladly for his 
own. 

Althea knew Edmund better than 
Cosmo did, and possibly did not think 
him worthy of a great sacrifice; but 
to her lofty, child-like imagination it 
seemed a splendid thing to be sum- 
moned to make the sacrifice and to 
have the will to obey. The practical 
result was another and less important 
matter. In a certain way she could 
count the cost better than her young 
lover ; but on the other hand she had 
never known any other life than that 
to which he was dooming her and 
himself, and she imagined that she 
was going to be allowed to work and 
help him, which was not at all Cosmo’s 
intention. 

It hardly needs all this preamble to 
explain why, when the Prince says, 
* You shall be my queen,” Cinderella 
does not reply, “‘ No, I thank you.” 
Certainly Althea never thought it 
possible to give such an answer. 
Margaret Heron and Mr. Pierce did 
indeed talk the matter over in a some- 
what foreboding spirit, but did not 
quite see their way to interfere. 

“1 feel sure he will be good to 
Althea,” faltered her sister. “ And 
if not, I couid only entreat her not to 
do it; I could not prevent her. She 
has helped me always of late, and I 


have not been able to do anything for 
her ; and that seems to leave one with 
no right to do more than advise. 
Besides—she is so happy !” 

*T dare say,” said Geoffrey Pierce 
vather shortly. ‘Now if I did my 
duty, I should write or go to that old 
tyrant up yonder and let him know 
what was going on, that he might 
interfere, as he certainly would. But 
if this scheme is for Edmund’s advan- 
tage, it would be sheer folly in me to 
try to upset it.” 

“It would be no use if you did. 
What Cosmo wants is to offend his 
father, so he says; and he only does 
not tell him beforehand because he 
wants to do just what Edmund did. 
He is just like Edmund ; if the whole 
world argued and entreated, he would 
smile and go his own way.” 

“Then let us hope it will prove 
a better way than Edmund’s,” thought 
the other sadly ; but naturally he did 
not say so, and indeed there seemed 
to him but little to be said and 
nothing to be done. Having prac- 
tically sacrificed his own prospects 
in life to Edmund, it did not seem to 
him so much to let another man do 
the same. 


So Cosmo had his way, and made 
his arrangements without let or 
hindrance ; and one bitter day in 
early March he and Althea were 
married in the parish church, with 
only Margaret Heron and Geoffrey 
Pierce for witnesses. 

The ceremony was rather like a 
dream to all of them, and not least to 
the young bridegroom, who was think- 
ing all the while of that wedding last 
July, so unlike this in every respect, 
and of how indignantly he should 
then have answered any one who had 
told him that he would be married 
himself before the year was out. To 
himself he seemed now quite old and 
experienced, having happily got over 
first love and dreams of that sort, 
and being ready for the realities of 
life. But it was precisely the last 
that Geoffrey Pierce doubted, as the 
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little party sat over the wedding-break- 
fast at a restaurant near the church 
where he had constituted himself 
host. He was wondering whether 
the young man was beginning to 
realise the irrevocableness of what he 
had done, when Cosmo came out of 
his dream to say, breaking silence 
just as if he had been brooding over 
it all that time, “1 must write to my 
father to-night.” 

“So soon?” said Althea with a 
little start ; as though she feared that 
Squire Heron would come down upon 
them and at once annul all arrange- 
ments that did not please him. 

“Certainly,” said Cosmo, smiling 
at her. “The thing being done, the 
sooner he knows of it the better ; and 
bexides, our plans depend partly on 
him. If he chooses to continue my 
allowance we may have a tiny estab- 
lishment of our own at once; but if 
he thinks fit to withdraw it we shall 
have to wait a little, I fear, till I see 
what I can do.” 

“You surely don’t think that your 
father will continue it?” asked 
Geoffrey Pierce very gravely. 

‘**T should not be at all surprised if 
he did. He will be angry with me, 
of course ; but he will have even less 
confidence than they deserve in my 
powers of fending for myself, and he 
will not wish me to be reduced to too 
great straits.” 

Mr. Pierce gave a sigh that was 
more like a snort, and tossed his chin 
in the air. He had his own opinion 
of Mr. Heron, and did not think he 
would regret any strait to which those 
who opposed him might be reduced. 
Moreover, he had always thought that 
Cosmo did not understand what he 
was doing; and now he felt his own 
conscience prick him for not having 
tried the more to open the young man’s 
eyes. But it was a sufficiently un- 
festive wedding without his damping 
the women’s spirits by saying any- 
thing more on that topic just then, 
So he was silent, and presently the 
little wedding-feast was over, and they 
looked at each other with an odd 
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smile, as if uncertain what should 
come next. All, that is to say, except 
Cosmo, who said composedly : “ Now 
you two may go where you like, and we 
are much obliged to you. I am going 
to take Althea for a walk, and then 
somewhere where we can write that 
letter and get some tea; and then, 
if she is not tired, to the theatre. I 
have always wanted to take her there, 
and now I suppose I can do so quite 
correctly. I will bring her home 
safely, Margaret, and you shall have 
her for a little while still, but not for 
long.” 

They went off together, Cosmo and 
Althea, less like a newly married pair 
than like a schoolboy and his younger 
sister setting out on an unexpected 
holiday to see the world of London ; 
so young they were, so unlessoned, 
so simply prepared to make the most 
of the brief, delightful present. But 
now and then it came over them, with 
a sort of sobering yet agreeable shock, 
that they were man and wife ; that no 
one living could part them, or to any 
appreciable extent interfere with them ; 
and that they had taken the future as 
well as the present into their own 
hands. 

They realised it more especially 
when presently they sat down, in a 
little private room at a restaurant 
which Cosmo secured to themselves 
for an hour, to write the letter which 
they might have regarded as so mo- 
mentous, but which impressed them 
chiefly because the wonderful event of 
the day had now to be set down for 
the first time in black and white. 

And this is how the two young 
simpletons—that is to say, the young 
man, aided and abetted by the girl— 
wrote to the man who could make or 
mar their worldly fortunes. 


My Dear Fatrxer,—I write to tell 
you that I was this morning married 
to Miss Althea Randolph, the younger 
sister of my brother Edmund's wife. 
I did not inform you of this before- 
hand, as I could not hope for a consent 
which you would in a similar case 
have refused to Edmund, nor do I wish 
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to be treated otherwise than as you have 
treated him. Believe me, I am sorry to 
grieve or anger you, but you have left 
me no choice but to act as I think best, 
without reference to your wishes. 





Here Cosmo stopped, and surveyed 
his companion with an odd smile. 
“ At this point,” he said, “I should 
like to tell him just what you are like. 
But if I could do that, and make him 
see you as I see you, he would think 
the temptation justified my conduct ; 
and I don’t want my conduct to be 
justified.” 

“Tell him that my father was a 
stationer, and that my mother’s cousin 
keeps a grocer’s shop,’ answered 
Althea, blushing. “If he knows it 
already, that may have been the 
reason he would never take any notice 
of Margaret ; and if not, the sooner 
he knows it the better.” 

“Good,” said Cosmo, and wrote 
on. 


My wife’s people, as you are perhaps 
aware, are in trade ina small way. They 
have never been able to do anything for 
her; and if I have asked her to share a 
life of poverty and hard work with me, I 
offer her nothing to which she is unaccus- 
tomed. She is,—but [ am afraid you will 
not care now to know what she is like ; 
only I can assure you that I shall never 
regret in any way the step that I have 
taken. 


‘* There!” he said again, looking down 
at the words rather regretfully. ‘The 
pen rather ran away with me. That 
is not quite what I meant to write, 
but let it stand. I should like to show 
you to my father, and my father to 
you.” 

Althea shook her head ; she did not 
at all desire the meeting, but she was 
too shy to express her feeling other- 
wise. Cosmo understood her. “ You 
must not judge anybody in our family 
by ordinary rules. You think from 
what you have heard of him that you 
would not love him; but you would, 
as Ido. Iam planning now to offend 
him, wishing to offend him—but I 
love him none the less, and have con- 
fidence in his love for me. Somehow 
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I can’t help feeling that we are all 
playing a part, and that hereafter, 
when all comes right, we shall laugh 
together over a good deal that seems 
to be no laughing-matter now. And 
now I am going to conclude very 
briefly, and then you must have your 
tea, and we will consult as to where 
we are to go. I want to take you 
somewhere where you will be made to 
laugh. You are like the babies ; you 
have been allowed to take life too 
seriously ; and that is just one of the 
things in which I am going to make 
an alteration.” 

On their way home from the theatre 
that night Cosmo astonished and 
rather dismayed Althea by issuing an 
edict that notice was to be given to all 
her pupils that she would no longer 
be able to continue their lessons. She 
yielded, for indeed few girls of her age 
could have stood out against such a 
mingling of coaxing and authority ; 
and he demonstrated triumphantly 
that at any rate, even if his father 
withdrew the allowance, he should be 
able to contribute from his literary 
earnings as much as Althea had been 
able to earn by music, and that it 
would be the greatest gain to Mar- 
garet and the children to have her at 
home all day. “‘ In fact,’ he concluded 
with boyish dignity, “I can’t have you 
going about by yourself, and I hope 
my time may be more profitably though 
not more pleasantly employed than in 
escorting you everywhere. Besides, I 
can’t have you at the beck and call of 
every candlestick-maker who thinks his 
daughter has a taste for music, unless 
there was absolute necessity, which, 
if I do fairly well, there will not be. 
So for my sake you will give it up, 
won’t you!” 

For her somewhat unwilling consent 
Althea got more thanks and praise 
and sweet words than ever she had re- 
ceived in her life before ; and then 
they reached Burton Road, and she 
was left with her sister, who had 
perhaps been thinking of her own 
marriage-day, for she received her 
witb tears as well as smiles, and her 
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congratulations sounded like a hope 
that she might never regret that day’s 
work. 

On the third morning of this strange 
honeymoon Cosmo arrived at Number 
Fifteen immediately after breakfast, 
carrying a letter in his hand, and sur- 
prised to the point of absolute gravity. 
“Read that!” he said. ‘“ And how- 
ever much it astonishes you, you can’t 
be more astonished than I am. I 
thought I knew my father at least, 
but I begin to think I don’t know 
anybody.” 

And Althea read, while Margaret 
looked on and watched them both in 
deep anxiety. 


My Dear Cosmo,—Your letter sur- 
prised me very much, as you probably 
intended it should. But you are wrong 
in supposing that [ should not care to see 
the lady whom you have made your wife. 
Everything relating to your happiness 
must always be most interesting and im- 
portant to me. Convey my compliments 
to the lady herself, and say that I hope 
to see her, and you with her, as soon 
as possible at Herne’s Edge, where we 
will do our utmost to make her com- 
fortable. After the very strong de- 
claration of independence you have just 
made, my dear boy, you will probably 
allow that you may permit yourself and 
me this pleasure ; but if you decline it, I 
can assure you that it will not advance in 
any way the cause that you have at heart. 
It is your duty to make your wife ac- 
quainted with your relations and your 
home, and if after that you still feel bound 
to return to your present quarters I can- 
not prevent your doing so, Don’t give 
me any more surprises : I am too old to 
enjoy them ; but believe me, ever your 
affectionate father,—RicHarpD Heron. 


* Don’t ask me to explain anything,” 
said Cosmo solemnly, as they mutely 
looked at him. “I did what | thought 
would be most likely to annoy my 
father, and in my letter I took no 
pains to soften it down, as Althea can 
bear me witness. How could I sup- 
pose that he would take it in this 
way?” 

Edmund had come into the room 
while they were speaking, and was 
reading the letter over his wife’s 
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shoulder. It was he who spoke first, 
while the women were still looking 
at one another doubtfully. “It was 
no more than I expected, old fellow ! 
When you came to me with your 
momentous confession two days ago I 
was glad enough that the links be- 
tween us should be drawn closer, but 
I never thought it would have the 
other results that you expected. I 
knew that you might steal a horse 
where I had been punished for merely 
looking over the hedge. You will 
have to commit some crime far worse 
than that before you can get my 
father to put us on the same level, I 
assure you.” 

Edmund spoke a little petulantly. 
He had been somewhat petulant ever 
since he heard of Cosmo’s marriage, 
and Cosmo fancied that he resented 
not having been told of it beforehand, 
though he professed to be glad of the 
event. “ What shall you do about 
this?” he went on more lightly. 
“You will hardly accept this invita- 
tion, and carry poor little Althea off 
to the lion’s den ?” 

Cosmo did not answer at first. He 
was still full of his wonder, and of a 
perplexity that only deepened with 
his pondering. His brother, eyeing 
him with a covert anxiety, repeated 
the question. ‘ What do you think? 
Shall you treat this as a serious in- 
vitation ?”’ 

“JT think,—I should like to go,” 
said Cosmo slowly. ‘“ Althea must do 
as she wishes, of course, and I should 
only go to take her. But perhaps we 
ought to go.” 

Edmund opened his lips to speak, 
then checked himself and became sud- 
denly deliberate. Perhaps he had 
never spoken with more thought and 
care in his life than he did during the 
next moment; and perhaps, too, he 
was remembering that it does not do 
to spur the willing horse, especially if 
he be a high-couraged one. 

“T think you ought to go, now |] 
come to consider it. You have done 


your best, and played your last card, 
and it is not your faultif it has failed. 
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You have done and risked more than 
enough for me. It will be something 
to have one at any rate safe out of the 
crash when it comes. It has been 
often on my mind that we should drag 


Althea under with us; and now she * 


will be safely provided for. When I 
have to give in, as I probably shall 
before long, I know you will do the 
best you can for me.” 

“You think, then, that, when we go 
to Herne’s Edge you will have seen the 
last of us in Canonbury ?”’ said Cosmo 
deliberately. “ Well, I never make 
rash promises. You will see; but I 
do think that when my father sees 
Margaret’s sister it may remove the 
prejudice that he seems to have 
against Margaret herself. Really we 
present, as a family, such a spectacle 
to angels and men, that I for one am 
not willing to refuse anything like 
an offer of reconciliation. What does 
Althea say?” 

Althea had said nothing so far, but 
she looked half frightened, half fas- 
cinated, with large shining eyes and 
parted lips. “I will do just what 
you like,” she said. 

“But for yourself, if you had just 
to choose, what would you do?” 

“T am afraid,—I don’t know 
whether they would like me, and I 
am sure I shouldn’t know how to 
behave. But to see all that you have 
told me about! If I could go and be 
invisible, and see it all without being 
seen !” 

“That would be selfish,” said Cosmo 
calmly. ‘Why shouldn’t they have 
some of the pleasure too! Now, 
come away ; I have something to say 
to you, and when we come back you 
shall tell Margaret what we have de- 
cided.” 

Edmund Heron had what is gener- 
ally known as a very sweet temper ; 
when other men would have been 
furious he only became despondent. 
But on this oceasion his wife saw him 
in something more like a rage than 
he had ever shown her before. He 
would not tell her what annoyed him ; 
and when she asked him what he 
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thought the other two would do he 
briefly answered that it was “a fore- 
gone conclusion,” and so marched off 
to the den as if he had not patience to 
wait and hear what they had to say. 

And indeed, when Cosmo and 
Althea came back, it was to announce 
that they had decided to go to Herne’s 
Edge. 

“We will not say much of what 
we intend to do there,” said Cosmo, 
“human nature being unaccountable, 
and the Heron nature somewhat 
érhuman and none the more account- 
able for that. But, without wishing 
to make Althea nervous, I can’t but 
think that she will be a more effectual 
plea for this family than anything 
else I can urge. If we fail, we are 
only where we were before; and at 
least she will have seen the dear old 
place.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was a breezy April day, with 
gleams of sunlight between swiftly 
flying clouds, when Althea first saw 
Herne’s Edge. Possibly it might have 
disappointed » her if she had _ been 
familiar with what is commonly known 
as beautiful scenery. But in spite of 
all the descriptions she had heard she 
had known very little what to expect ; 
and the pure strong air, the wide still 
prospect, the faint blue distance, filled 
her with a sort of awed delight. To 
this little town-bred girl the country 
was stately and vast and holy like a 
great temple of God. It would have 
seemed to her profanation to ask her- 
self if it was pretty. 

As tor Cosmo, the sight of each well- 
known hill and tree was an individual 
and separate pleasure. Long before 
they came within the bounds of his 
father’s land he was pointing them 
out with a running commentary of 
fact and legend and with all the pride 
of possession. He saw, and was at 


once surprised and touched to see, 
that they were to be received with all 
the stateand ceremony of which a private 
reception would admit. 


The carriage 
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and pair to meet them at the station 
was of course a matter of necessity ; 
but it seemed to have been done up for 
the occasion, and the old coachman, 
who had been in the family before 
Cosmo was born, had a new livery for 
the first time in his young master’s 
recollection. 

At the end of the footpath to the 
village, where the winding road began 
to climb the long steep hill, stood two 
small boys, who vanished the instant 
the carriage came in sight. Presum- 
ably one went to the church, at a speed 
that did credit to his lungs, for they 
had not got halfway up the hill before 
with a melodious clash and clang the 
sound of the bells came floating down 
to them. Cosmo glanced at Althea 
to see if she was startled by this 
public testimony to her new import- 
ance in the world; but she had evi- 
dently not the slightest idea that it 
had anything to do with themselves, 
and he did not enlighten her. The 
other little messenger must have gone 
to the house, for when the carriage 
drew up before the rounded moss- 
grown steps that led up to the garden 
gates, there stood Mr. Heron, bare- 
headed in the fresh spring wind, 
ready to hand his son’s bride from 
the carriage and bid her welcome. 

One keen, anxious, questioning 
glance Cosmo saw him give, that read 
her fair young face like an open book, 
and then over her head he shot a look 
at his son, at once smiling and re- 
proving, with the unwonted gaiety 
that springs from relief, as if he said, 
“You foolish boy, why did you try 
to frighten me?’’ Then he kissed 
her and led her through the gates, 
gravely making her welcome, while 
Cosmo followed, getting as his share 
a close pressure of the hand but hardly 
a word of greeting. 

In the hall Mrs. Heron was waiting. 
Althea had heard so little of Cosmo’s 
mother that it was quite a surprise 
to see her embrace him, in an agitated 
manner and with a few tears,—and 
to be herself embraced in turn in away 
that seemed to imply that this hand- 
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some elderly lady had rights that she 
did not mean to have ignored. “ My 
son’s my son till he gets him a wife,” 
runs the rhyme; but Mrs. Heron, 
whose son had never been her own in 
the ordinary fashion, perhaps thought 
that now another woman had come 
into the divided camp she might gain 
an ally to her side and inaugurate a 
new state of things. 

The hall seemed full of people to 
Althea’s bewildered eyes, but in reality 
the additional guests were only Mr. 
and Mrs. James Brotherton and Mr. 
and Miss Anderson. Miss Anderson’s 
worn face looked more gentle and 
less critical than any other, and it was 
to her that Althea felt most drawn, 
She could not however but own (as 
she phrased it simply to herself) that 
all these peope seemed more pleased 
to see her than she had expected. 

Meanwhile Cosmo watched his 
mother and his cousin fussing and 
cooing over his bride with a whimsical 
recollection of Beauty’s sisters heaping 
endearments on her that she might 
forget the poor forsaken Beast and go 
back to his palace no more. It was 
delightful to see the old place again, 
and, in a way, very delightful to see 
his father’s face and to know that he 
was neither hurt nor angry; and yet 
Cosmo could not but feel that his bold 
stroke had somehow failed, and that 
now he and Althea were on their 
trial. Evidently all here, even his 
father, believed as Edmund had be- 
lieved, that they could be persuaded 
to forego their fealty and stay where 
they were well off. Well, time would 
show. There was no need to refuse 
any offer before it was made ; and if 
his father and mother grew fond of 
Althea, as now seemed probable 
enough, they would surely heed her 
when she pleaded her sister’s cause. 

Though Althea had of course heard 
of the state of domestic politics in the 
Heron family, she had by no means 
realised it. lt was something therefore 
of a surprise to her when Mrs, Heron’s 
carriage was announced, and still more 
when that lady, taking leave, eagerly 
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pressed Cosmo and herself to come 
soon and pay a long visit at Penni- 
thorne. Recalling the sweet dim 
memory of her own mother, she began 
to understand what Cosmo had missed, 


as she watched him ceremoniously es- * 


corting his mother to her carriage and 
saw how father and son glanced at 
each other when she was gone as if 
home was more itself without her. 

Soon after Mrs. Heron’s departure 
Mr. and Mrs. Brotherton also took 
their leave, and Mr. Anderson sum- 
moned his daughter, saying it was 
time for them to be going. Then 
Magdalen Anderson took her courage 
in both hands and drew nearer to 
Althea, flushing painfully and speak- 
ing in an undertone. “ Will you 
come and see me?” she said. ‘“ I,— 
I particularly want to talk to you,”— 
then checked herself with a little 
nervous laugh, as if she had said 
more than she meant. “Iam a very 
old friend of,—your brother-in-law,” 
she went on, ‘“‘and of Cosmo too. I 
shall be so glad if you will let him 
bring you to see us and to hear all 
about ” She did not attempt to 
finish the sentence, but hurriedly said 
good-bye, and her wistful pleading 
look lingered long in the girl’s re- 
membrance. 

It would be hard to say whether 
Althea was more relieved by the 
departure of the strangers or fright- 
ened at being left almost alone with 
the terrible Squire. Cosmo did not 
give her much time to think about 
it, so eager was he to introduce 
her to every nook and_ corner 
of his home. They spent the long, 
light April evening in wandering 
about the old house and grounds, or 
resting in the window-seats, where 
the pale lingering glory of the spring 
sunset made an aureole behind their 
heads ; feeling every moment the past 
draw nearer, and the bustling life 
of the present, and the busy, dusty 
world of London, sink into insignifi- 
cance. 

Cosmo passed lightly over all the 
darker features of the family history. 
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One must be very young and very 
happy to enjoy the idea of being under 
a doom, and bound by family idiosyn- 
crasies to act as other people would 
not and should not. Cosmo was many 
years older now than he had been one 
year ago. He had seen what came of 
the family temperament, and no longer 
felt it a subject for half-mournful self- 
gratulation ; and since Althea and he 
were pledged to redress a present 
wrong, there was little profit or 
encouragement in dwelling on old- 
time wrongs that had never been 
righted. There was enough besides 
to talk about, enough to bewilder 
and delight this girl whose only 
idea of antiquity hitherto had as yet 
been in connection with churches and 
museums, and who suddenly found 
a hundred years ago treated here as 
yesterday, and customs several genera- 
tions old still keeping a doubtful foot- 
ing as modern innovations. She came 
in to dinner at last so bright, so in- 
terested, so full of wonder and pleasure, 
that she almost forgot to be afraid of 
her stately father-in-law. And the 
Squire was very gracious, ever trying, 
as it seemed, to.make conversation for 
her, and though his keen eyes were 
rather embarrassing in their fixed at- 
tention, their look was not unkindly. 
It was a strange little party, dining 
in state in the low panelled room, 
with the ponderous oaken table re- 
duced to its lowest dimensions, and the 
half-dozen candles waging but feeble 
war with the darkness of walls and 
ceiling and floor. There were the two 
men, so much alike, despite the differ- 
ence of age, with faces keen and 
thoughtful rather than intellectual, 
low, well-modelled brows and short, 
firm chins, and eyes whose quick gleam 
consorted well with their swift, light, 
silent movements. And there was the 


girl, so plainly of another and very dif- 
ferent race, with her innocent gravity, 
the lips of a child, and the eyes of 
a woman, in the simple white gown, 
which she and Margaret had thought 
would do so well for evenings, and in 
which the critical gaze of another 
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woman would have seen a dozen faults 
at least. 

There was something dreamlike 
about the conjunction, as when in 
dreams the fancy sets those side by 
side whom life has placed far apart, 
ignoring the steps by which they came 
together and the question of what is 
to follow. 

Cosmo and Althea had decided that 
they could not speak casually of 
Edmund and Margaret before Mr. 
Heron. So much hung upon it that 
the reference would be sure to seem 
forced and unnatural, as if they were 
talking at him. Some day, if his 
manner continued such as to give 
Althea an opening, she was to speak 
once for all and plead her best ; and 
to this she agreed, only hoping that 
her courage might not fail her. 

When Althea rose next morning 
she opened the little casement that 
swung like a door on its hinges, 
and looked out, with a deep-drawn 
breath of wonder and delight, on the 
huge round backs of the hills as they 
lay asleep with heads all turned one 
way, and on the lakes of white silvery 
mist that floated between them, visibly 
growing thinner and fainter beneath 
the morning sun. From the gray 
stone chimneys of Ernston threads 
of smoke were stealing up, blue 
against the dark-brown shoulder of 
the moor, and here and there a dark 
figure moved along the white road. 
Starlings (only Althea did not know 
what they were) were running to and 
fro on the lawn, and in the tall syca- 
mores to the west of the house other 
birds were busy ; some singing with 
ecstatic devotion their morning hymn 
to the sun, some gossiping, and some, 
it was obvious, quarrelling. 

“What are you thinking of?” said 
Cosmo’s voice at her side. 

Althea turned her smiling face to 
his. “I am thinking that I know 
now what ‘dayspring’ means. Morn- 
ing in Canonbury meant the beginning 
of a new day; but this is like the 
beginning of a new life.” 

“Would you like to come out, then ? 
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Would it tire you to come out before 
breakfast ?” 

Althea did not think it necessary 
to explain that active exertion before 
breakfast was no novelty to her, only 
that hitherto it had usually taken the 
form of sweeping and dusting instead 
of walks abroad. She only signified 
her delight, and they set out together 
into the sweet, keen air. 

A question or two led to her being 
tenderly laughed at as a little cockney, 
and then to a good deal of explana- 
tion and illustration, during which 
they walked on and on, till presently 
Cosmo looked round him and was 
remorseful for having brought his 
companion so far breakfastless. “ But 
now you must come a few steps farther, 
to that little house,’ he said, heedless 
of her protestation that she was not in 
the least tired. ‘ My old nurse lives 
there, and will be proud and delighted 
to see us. She shall give you some 
new milk and the oatcake of the 
country. You will think it very 
nasty, but that doesn’t matter, be- 
cause you have got to learn to like it 
now you are one of us, and the sooner 
you begin the better.” 

Laughing, he handed her up the 
steep stone steps to the top of the 
roadside bank ; through a little wicket 
and up a narrow flagged path they 
reached the open cottage door. A 
tall, stout woman, coming towards it 
with a great red bowl in her hands, 
stopped short at the sight of them in 
surprise that nearly made her drop 
her burden. 

“Well, Mrs. Pearson, I believe 
you’ve forgotten me,” said the young 
man in a teasing tone. “I’m come 
begging, and brought my wife with 
me. Now you're not going to say 
you don’t know me, and send me 
about my business !” 

“No, Mr. Cosmo, I’ve not forgot 
you,” she answered with a certain 
solemnity, setting down the bowl on 
the table, and then suddenly breaking 
out into a broad beaming smile and 
holding out her substantial hand. 
“ But give me such a start, you did, 
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I thought I’d have dropped my pan- 
cheon ; and I’ve none to spare. Come 
forward, sir ; come your ways in, and 
the lady too, and sit you down.” 

She placed a chair for Althea, 
looking at her with intense but kindly 
scrutiny, while Cosmo perched himself 
on the end of the settle. 

“Send you about your business, 
Mr. Cosmo?” went on Mrs. Pearson, 
veturning upon his words. ‘‘ Nay, 
sir, I think you’ve done business for 
one while. They told me yesterday 
that you were-coming home and that 
you'd got a wife; but I didn’t know 
whether to believe ’em.” 

‘*T’ve got a wife, and I’m beginning 
by starving her,” said the young man 
gaily. “She’s had no breakfast yet, 
and I want you to give her some of 
your good milk and a bit of oatcake.” 

“Surely, sir. But if the lady’s 
from London she'll not like the oat- 
cake, perhaps. I'll cut her a slice or 
two of bread and butter.” 

“She has got to like the oatcake ; 
isn’t she a D shire woman now ? 
So bring some out, Nurse Mary; I 
want a piece myself, for it seems ages 
since I saw any.” 

The good woman went away laugh- 
ing, to return in a moment or two 
with a jug of milk and something 
that looked like a round piece of 
leather, which she stuck on a fork and 
set close before the fire. ‘‘ Don’t you 
mind him, ma’am,” she said to Althea 
in a sort of confidential aside. “ You 
tell me if you don’t fancy it, and I'll 
get you a nice slice of bread. London 
ladies mostly think a deal of home- 
made bread.” 

There was something inquiring 
about the tone of her remark, and 
Althea answered it. “Thank you, 
very much. I ama Londoner, and I 
think I never tasted home-made bread 
in my life.” 

“To think of that!” ejaculated 
the good dame. “ Well, Mr. Cosmo, 
they told me you’d brought your wife 
from London, but it isn’t everything 
they say that’s true.” 

“Tt was truth that time,” said 
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Cosmo, gravely munching oatcake 
with much enjoyment. ‘“ Didn’t you 
know I had been staying with Mr. 
Edmund? This lady is sister to Mr. 
Edmund’s wife.” 

“ And she’s a Londoner too? Well, 
well!” and Mrs. Pearson clicked her 
tongue against the roof of her mouth 
with a sort of commiserating sound, 
“ But it was somewhere in this part 
that Mr. Edmund met her?” 

“Just so. But he married her and 
took her back to London, so it was 
not so strange for her as it is for my 
wife here.” 

Again Mrs. Pearson looked Althea 
through and through with a searching 
motherly look. ‘“ Ay, but she’ll not 
be strange long,” she said. ‘ And 
she’s got a very different man to 
Mr. Edmund.” 

“Mrs. Edmund wouldn’t change if 
you were to ask her.” Cosmo had 
spoken lightly enough, but the good 
woman turned to him with a sudden 
momentary gravity, eyed him from 
head to foot, and shook her head, 
making no other answer. Then she 
turned again to Althea, who was 
looking at her in surprise, as at some- 
thing quite new in her experience. 
“ Don’t you be afraid, my dear young 
lady. I doubt you'll think it’s a 
queer country you've come to, and 
that there’s queer folks in it. But 
I’ve known Mr. Cosmo there since he 
was no higher than the table, and I 
can tell you he’s not like Mr. Edmund. 
No, nor yet like his father, though 
I wouldn't say a word against Mr. 
Heron neither. They’ve an old saying 
hereabouts that it’s no luck for any 
woman to get one of the Herons; 
but don’t you mind it; you've got 
one that’s not like the rest of them.” 

“ What nonsense you talk, nurse ! ” 
answered Cosmo, and from his tone 
Althea could gather that he might 
have been angry but for seeming to 
attach importance to the woman’s 
words. ‘‘ We are all alike, and you 
know it, not one to mend another ; 
but you needn’t frighten my new wife 
for all that. I shall take her away 
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before you rake up any more old 
scores.” 

“Indeed, sir, you'll do no such 
thing, but just let her sit and rest her 
a bit, and eat a bit of this, now I’ve 
spread it for her. I know you better 
than she does, no offence to her, and 
I'm just giving you a good word. 
She’s nobbut a child to look at, God 
bless her face, for it’s a pretty one! 
And what else are you, Mr. Cosmo?” 

“ Now you begin to make yourself 
agreeable,’ said Cosmo confidentially. 
* You may praise me as much as you 
like, but you are not to do it at other 
folks’ expense, you understand? And 
never mind my wife’s blushes. She 
doesn’t know how pretty she is; and 
of course I don’t tell her, because a 
man shouldn’t praise his own.” 

“Then 1 shouldn’t praise you, Mr. 
Cosmo, for you’re like my own to me, 
and always have been. But as for 
other folks ” She checked herself, 
and again gravely shook her head. 
Then after a little more chatter the 
young people took their leave. As 
they stepped down into the deep 
winding road Cosmo looked serious. 
“That was not a good place to take 
you to for a beginning,” he said, 
“though she is a good soul, and I love 
her, as I have good cause to do. She 
had always a prejudice against Ed- 
mund, just, I believe, because he was 
the elder, and of course she was my 
nurse, not his. There are plenty of 
houses in the village where you will 
still hear his praises sung, after all 
the years he has been away, by people 
who loved him dearly.” 

Althea could have said with perfect 
truth that she had no particular wish 
to hear Edmund’s praises sung ; but 
she had a particular wish not to vex 
Edmund's brother, and so said nothing 
of the kind. Presently he looked 
down at her smiling. ‘“ You were and 
are very silent. Were you frightened 
at Nurse Pearson’s dark sayings?” 

“Not at all, but she surprised me. 
I did not know that working people 
were ever like that. Her accent was 
so strange, I could hardly follow it ; 
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but she was like a lady in her inde 
pendent way of speaking.” 

“Oh, the folks hereabouts would 
speak their mind to the Queen if they 
met her, though always with perfect 
courtesy. Nurse Mary would do as 
much for me, I believe, as for her 
husband and sons, and she speaks as 
freely to me as she would to them. 
Do you see that white speck far down 
the valley, to the right of that low 
green hill? That is Pennithorne, 
where my mother lives ; and some day 
soon I must take you there to see 
her.” 

These days of Althea’s first real 
holiday seemed to pass swiftly as some 
happy dream. Such long, light days 
they were, not languid and mild as in 
more favoured climes, but with an 
invigorating crispness in the air that 
made itself felt even through the 
warmth of the sunshine. Every day 
something fresh in woodland or gar- 
den seemed to the little Londoner to 
have come out expressly for her to 
see; and there was so much to learn 
and to admire that it was hard to find 
time to think of Canonbury. Not 
that her heart was faithless to Mar- 
garet and the children. The woods 
starred with primroses were all the 
more delightful because she could pick 
great bunches of them to send to 
Mona; and she never quite forgave 
the delicate wood-anemones or the 
lovely little sorrel flowers because 
Cosmo assured her that nothing would 
make them stand a long journey so as 
to be fit to be seen on their arrival. 

There was one person who would 
not have let Althea forget Canonbury 
even if she had wished to do so. The 
rector’s daughter, Miss Anderson, 
pressed the acquaintance with the new- 
comer, the pretty bride upon whom 
every one was calling, with an eager- 
ness that surprised all who knew her, 
except Cosmo. No one ever expected 
Magdalen Anderson to make advances 
to anybody, except perhaps to the 
poor and sick and neglected; but 
Cosmo knew very well what she 
wanted, and encouraged Althea to 
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visit her often. They were both shy, 
one from youth and one from consti- 
tution; but by his prompting and 
contrivance they soon saw enough of 
each other to get over that and to 
talk with a certain amount of free- 
dom. It was of Edmund and Ed- 
mund’s wife and children that they 
talked. Cosmo had never hinted at 
Magdalen’s secret, even to Althea; 
but she guessed it, by an instinct that 
had come to her in these last few 
months, a tender instinet that forbade 
her to dwell on what she knew of 
Edmund’s faults but made her feel as 
though this gentle, sad-eyed woman 
had a right to know all the secrets 
of the little household that she would 
never otherwise have revealed to a 
stranger. 

How strange it seemed to look round 
upon the homely ease and comfort of 
the rectory and think that its mis- 
tress would gladly have changed 
places with poor, weary, overworked 
Margaret ; that hopeless love and 
baffled yearning had worn and faded 
one woman, at least, as much as toil 
and care and disappointment had 
done for the other. “But I pity 
Margaret most,” thought the girl, 
with a touch of keen sorrowful in- 
sight. ‘She can’t help knowing that 
he is not worth it, and perhaps,—I 
think,—this one doesn’t know.” 

It was true; “this one” did not 
know, and the burden that she had 
to bear day and night was only the 
knowledge that the man she loved 
was in trouble and need and that she 
could not help him, and a longing 
envy of the woman who had a right 
to stand by his side and help to bear 
his burden, 


And out of all this there rose in ° 


Magdalen Anderson’s mind a strong 
desire and intention; one of those 
wild schemes that are conceived, and 
often carried out, by simple souls who 
know nothing of the world, when 
wiser and more practical folks would 
think it impossible to do anything. 
She had money of her own; what 
better thing could she ever hope to do 
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with it than send help to Edmund, 
anonymously so that he might never 
feel the obligation? Not ten pounds, 
or twenty, but something that might 
really help him in some serious diffi- 
culty. She could not speak to her 
father ; he would have a right to ask 
to whom the money was going, and 
then he would guess the secret that 
she fondly hoped no one knew. She 
must see their man of business, get 
him to arrange it for her, make him 
promise to conceal it from her father, 
tangle herself in a maze of innocent 
deception! It cost her many a sleep- 
less night to plan it all, and would 
cost her many another of compunction 
when it was done. But all the time 
Miss Anderson never dreamed that 
for years her father had been keeping 
a somewhat similar secret from her ; 
that he had, as he put it to himself, 
been fool enough to lend poor Edmund 
money before he went away, and so 
knew well enough why the lad had 
never written to his old friends ; no 
doubt he was ashamed to write with- 
out sending the money, and had never 
been in a position to repay it. Some 
undefined feeling had kept Mr. Ander- 
son from telling his daughter of the 
straits to which her old playmate had 
been reduced ; and he had always been 
glad that she had never asked him in 
so many words if he had any idea why 
Edmund had deserted them so utterly 
after all their kindness to him. 

Althea had many other calls upon 
her time beside those visits to the 
quiet rectory, visits of ceremony to 
return which half pleased and half 
frightened her, and long days to spend 
with Mrs. James Brotherton at Ash- 
urst and with Mrs. Heron at Penni- 
thorne. 

Cosmo was very well pleased that 
Emily should be kind to his bride, 
and if there was a flavour of patron- 
age in her kindness it was too subtle 
for any man to have found it out. It 
was only human to enjoy seeing how 
Althea’s grave, youthful beauty made 
Emily’s prettiness look commonplace ; 
and if, on the other hand, Emily could 
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by precept or example give Althea 
any help in ruling her conduct in this 
new world, so much the better. But 
somehow it did not please the young 
man quite so well that his mother 
should have taken so violent a fancy 
to his wife, and be always asking 
and contriving and arranging to 
have her down at Pennithorne. It 
was quite obvious that Althea’s ward- 
robe was insufficient for her wants in 
her present circumstances, and no one 
could be so suitable as her husband’s 
mother to help her to rectify matters. 
Nor would it have been pleasant for 
either party if they had been brought 
into such very close relations without 
growing friendly over them. Cosmo 
told himself so, and took himself to 
task for unreasonableness ; but yet 
somehow he could not respond quite 
cordially when Althea spoke of his 
mother’s extreme kindness, and showed 
the presents with which she had been 
loaded. He would not recall, would 
not even think of the numberless 
small instances he had noticed, but he 
knew the impression they had left 
with him, dating so far back that he 
could not remember when it began. 
It seemed to him that he had always 
been aware that his mother was not 
straightforward, that she was full of 
schemes and contrivances, of actions 
that were all designed for an effect, of 
words whose meaning was other than 
it seemed. And he had always known 
that he himself was the one chief 
object of her schemes; to get him 
back, to detach him from his father, 
in some way or other to get power 
over him. But now he had an uneasy 
suspicion that Mrs. Heron saw a new 
mode of attack ; that by getting power 
over Althea she saw her way to draw 
them both towards her and away from 
her husband. If she had been favour- 
able to Edmund it might have been 
right and necessary to yield, though 
Cosmo had always felt himself on his 
father’s side rather than hers in their 
curious lifelong estrangement. But 
he knew by experience that she was, 
if possible, more bitter against her 


elder sonthan even Mr. Heron was, and 
in fact absolutely declined to allow his 
name to be mentioned toher. It was 
plain that she only wanted to make 
Pennithorneasortof garden of Armida, 
from which they should never be able 
to tear themselves ; and yet it was an 
ungracious task to teach Althea to 
distrust and refuse proflered kindness, 
especially as she was now so thoroughly 
enjoying a life that hitherto had been 
all too bare of enjoyment. 

Every day that they remained quies- 
cent was another day of delight for 
her, a memory to help her through the 
long hard years that were coming ; and 
Cosmo was loth to speak and shorten 
the time. All he could do was to write 
often and fully in answer to Edmund’s 
letters, which were sometimes gay and 
sometimes serious, but always affec- 
tionate and always with an undertone 
of something like despair. At last 
there came one, the cheerful despera- 
tion of which made Cosmo say to 
himself that the time was come when 
he must act. When after breakfast 
Althea came to ask if she might go to 
Pennithorne, he ordered the dogeart 
that had always been considered his, 
and prepared to drive her over there 
with a feeling that now he must not 
spare her any longer. 

Very tenderly, if in an abrupt 
boyish fashion, he pointed out to her 
that it was time their holiday should 
end, that they must do that for which 
they came, and either win better 
terms for Edmund and the rest or 
go back at once to share their fate. 
Althea listened almost in silence, as 
they drove along through the valley 
in the bright spring sunshine, between 
the high bare hedges under which the 
creeping ivy leaves glistened and the 
celandines shone like stars. She hard- 
ly seemed to be attending, as she 
turned her head about to watch the 
little brown streams rippling over and 
round their great boulders, a king- 
fisher darting down the course of a 
brook like a flash of blue fire, a thrush 
chanting his sweet defiance from the 
topmost branch of a leafless tree. 
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What was there for her to say? 
She had known all along that this 
must be, and she did not wish or hope 
to alter it ; but she had no enthusiasm 
for the banished Prince to make it 
easy to her. Plead for Margaret she 
could and would ; but she did not ex- 
pect any one to pay much attention to 
her, and she could not share Cosmo’s 
belief that all would be well when the 
King enjoyed his own again. For the 
first time Cosmo felt her rather un- 
responsive to his mood. “It seems 
like putting all the hardest work on 
yon,” he said regretfully. “But I 
have said all that I can say ; and to 
you, as Margaret’s sister, they must 
listen. Both my father and mother 
have taken to you in a way that ex- 
ceeds my best hopes. I was sure they 
would love you, if they knew you, but 
I never thought they would allow 
themselves to know you. And now, 
as you know, my mother will expect 
an answer as to whether we are com- 
ing to stay with her. I want you to 
say that we cannot do so unless better 
terms are made for Edmund; and if 
she wiil do nothing for him, ask her 
at least to explain why he is never to 
be forgiven for an offence which in me 
seems to be no offence at all.” 

“JT can say what you wish,” she 
answered at last, “and of course I 
will. But Mrs. Heron doesn’t care a 
bit for me myself (why should she?) 
or for Margaret either. It is you she 
cares for ; and what she won’t tell to 
you it isn’t likely she will tell to me.” 

‘We shall see. At any rate you 
will do your part to-day, won’t you? 
And to-night on the first convenient 
opportunity we will attack my father, 
who is in some ways much easier to 
deal with than my mother. Then, if 
they will not listen to us, we shall at 
least have discharged our consciences, 
and will pack up our traps and go 
back to work at once.” 

Althea sighed and looked down the 
long, lovely strath without replying. 
She was little more than a child, and 
she was but just enjoying her first 
taste of happy ease and comfort. It 


seemed to her quite right and in- 
evitable to give it all up and return to 
the old life, if Cosmo said that so it 
must be; but it is not easy to bea 


_ cheerful martyr to another person’s 


religion. If she said not a word 
against what he thought right, that 
was as far as she could go at present. 

“Would you rather speak to my 
mother without me or with me?” 
asked Cosmo presently. 

** Without you, I think,” answered 
Althea, suddenly reflecting that she 
could perhaps speak with more force 
on Margaret’s behalf if she admitted 
some of those shortcomings on Ed- 
mund’s part to which Cosmo had 
always seemed able to shut his eyes. 

“Then I will go out after lunch, and 
leave you together. And you will do 
your very best, won’t you, for my sake, 
for my honour, which is yours too, 
now ¢” 

What could she do but promise? 
When the time came, Cosmo was as 
good as his word. He took himself 
off out of doors, and left his mother 
and his wife alone together, wander- 
ing about restlessly and wondering 
how his little advocate was speeding, 
and whether she would have courage 
to persevere in the face of Mrs. Heron’s 
stately displeasure. When he came 
back, after giving them, as he thought, 
ample time, the drawing-room was 
empty, and so was Mrs. Heron’s little 
morning-room. Cosmo began to grow 
impatient ; they had talked of return- 
ing to Herne’s Edge at half past four, 
and it was nearly that now. A 
quarter of an hour more, and his 
mother’s prim maid brought down 
word that the dogeart might be or- 
dered if he liked, the lady would 
be ready in about five minutes. In 
ten minutes more Althea came down 
stairs from his mother’s room, and 
Mrs. Heron with her. They were both 
so grave and silent that Cosmo felt 
sure they had quarrelled desperately ; 
when his mother contradicted that 
idea by folding Althea tenderly in 
her arms and wishing her good-bye 
with a sort of affectionate solemnity. 
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** Well?” he said at last, when 
Pennithorne was left behind them, 
and as Althea did not answer immedi- 
ately he turned to look at her. She 
was paler than usual, and her face had 
just that almost sullen look that a 
child’s will have when brought all at 
once into contact with a trouble or 
care hitherto undreamed of. Her eyes 
did not meet his, and she would not 
turn her face. It seemed as though 
she had no wish to understand what 
his monosyllable asked of her. “ You 
have spoken to my mother, I can see 
that,’’ Cosmo went on after a moment- 
ary pause; “ but I am afraid she has 
not given you a favourable answer.” 

“Not very.” The words were 
mechanically spoken, as if chiefly 
meant to gain time. 

** Will she do nothing, then, to help 
Edmund—nothing even to help us to 
help him?” 

“Nothing! She said that very 
clearly, and more than once. She 
said that she had done with him.” 

** And of course you spoke of Mar- 
garet and the little girls? No one 
loves them so well or has so good a 
right to speak for them.” 

“T said all I could. And then,— 
it seemed a terrible thing, for after 
all he is her son—she said that if 
Edmund were dead she would gladly 
help them ; but so long as he was alive 
what was done for them would benefit 
him, and they must suffer for being 
his. She did say at last she would be 
willing to try to get the eldest pro- 
vided for in some school or institute, 
and would pay her expenses there,— 
poor little Mona!” 

“ Margaret would never agree to 
anything of the kind.”’ 

‘OF course not! I said so; and it 
seemed to put whatever else I had to 
say in the wrong.” 

** Besides, that sort of thing is no 
good. If she would recognise Edmund 
and have him here, that might be of 
some use, though not so much as if 
my father would do so, Did you ask 
her next to explain why she was so 
bitter?” 
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Again Althea did not answer im- 
mediately, and again Cosmo glanced 
at her half anxiously, hardly liking 
to press her for a reply. There is no 
obstinacy so bafiling as that of tender 
creatures whom we fear to hurt, and 
Althea looked just then as though 
she would be torn in pieces rather 
than answer. Suddenly she turned 
to him her dark fathomless eyes, 
deeper and more limpid than ever 
through the tears that brimmed them. 
“ Mayn’t we leave off pretending ?” 
she said piteously. ‘I don’t want to 
vex you. Edmund was very good to 
me once, and he is Margaret’s hus- 
band. It can be no pleasure to me 
to speak against him; but just for 
once let us speak out, and say it all.” 
They were almost the very words that 
Geotfrey Pierce had used, which had 
sufficed him as a reason for not speak- 
ing out. But Althea, womanlike, 
must make her meaning plain. “ We 
know he is not worth it,—not worth 
what you would like to do for him ; 
you know it as well as 1! It is not 
what he has done ; people may be for- 
given for what they do, but how can 
they be forgiven for what they are ? 
You know he is selfish,—-that Ais will 
and Ais fancy must come first, no mat- 
ter who suffers; and that Margaret 
and the rest might be quite well off if 
he would work for them, or even if 
he would not waste what they have 
got besides. And you know there is 
worse than that,—that he says what 
he likes, whether it is true or false ; 
that when he says that it was only 
his marriage that made your father 
angry it is just as likely as not to be 
an untruth.” 

She paused, her breath coming 
quickly and her eyes half passionate 
and half frightened. It was Cosmo’s 
turn now to say nothing. If he did 
not actually imitate that exasperating 
person who always counted twenty 
before speaking, he had modelled him- 
self upon the rigid, self-contained 
Squire until the effect was much the 
same. Althea had gone too far to 
draw back now, and she went on: “Is 
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it worth while to grieve your mother 
and make your father angry for his 
sake? Don’t they know best why 
they will have nothing more to do 
with him? Margaret knows; she 


loves him, but she would never ask . 


you to do more for him than you have 
done ; she knows too well what he is.” 

“What would you have us do, 
then?’ asked Cosmo, in that aggres- 
sively patient tone which the best of 
men will sometimes use to a woman 
when they think her prejudices have 
run away with her. 

“ Nothing,+-for him. You know I 
would do anything for Margaret and 
the children, anything that is possible, 
that you or I can think of.” 

“Tt is difficult to see how to benefit 
them, while he is to be left to go to 
ruin. But all these sentimental con- 
siderations are quite beside the mark, 
after all. That he is my brother, as 
much to me as Margaret is to you, 
and that I love him, has nothing really 
to do with it. The question is of his 
right. No one will say that he has 
ever done anything to forfeit that 
right ; and yet both my father and 
mother are willing to take advantage 
of his necessity to rob him of it. As 
for his faults, whatever they may be— 
and they must be chiefly the result of 
his false position—they cannot affect 
the injustice of the whole transaction.” 

Althea was crying silently, and had 
no answer ready. ‘Tears are supposed 
to be the general resource of women 
when they cannot argue and will not 
yield, but Althea was not given to 
weeping. Perhaps her nerves had 
been shaken already that afternoon, 
or the tears might not have come so 
readily. They stood her in some stead, 
at all events, for her young husband 
was far too soft-hearted to press her 
any further. “We will leave it for 
the present,” he went on gravely after 
a moment. ‘To-morrow we must come 
to an understanding with my father ; 
but for to-night I will say nothing to 
him or to you.” 

Althea dried her eyes and let the cool 
spring wind play upon her flushed 
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cheeks as she looked up towards the 
hills. Surely everything had changed 
since the morning. There were blue 
shadows where the lights had been, and 
one great hill to the west blotted out all 
the sunshine on the road before them. 
It seemed to her as though nothing 
could ever look the same again. To 
every young heart the first real differ- 
ence is apt to seem a final and a fatal 
thing; and Althea had more reason 
on her side than is usualin such cases. 
Never, she said to herself, could she 
feel as Cosmo wished her to feel, or 
do as he would have her do And 
he would not change; he would only 
look wpon her henceforth as Edmund’s 
enemy, and would love her no more. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Avr Number Fifteen, Burton Road, 
on the rare occasions when Margaret 
or Althea by disputing the will of the 
master of the house had ruffled his 
sweet temper, they had always found 
his displeasure manifest itself in ex- 
treme politeness. It was apt to grieve 
Margaret and to annoy Althea ex- 
cessively, but in its way it was per- 
fectly genuine. At such times Ed- 
mund remembered the good old race 
he came of, and reflected that it was 
beneath him to show temper, or be 
discourteous, or accept little services 
which he was not in the humour to 
pay for by a kiss or an affectionate 
jest. That night, after her memorable 
visit to Pennithorne, Althea thought 
she perceived that Cosmo could show 
his displeasure in the same way, and 
that she was to be punished for her 
recusance by being treated with punc- 
tilious courtesy and formality. 

Cosmo was indeed somewhat sore 
and puzzled, but she misunderstood 
his manner for all that. Huis chival- 
rous, fantastic soul had taken alarm 
at the thought that his wife, here 
almost as a stranger, alone with his 
father and himself, might feel as 
though he wished to compel her to 
yield to his wishes. His demeanour 
only meant that he left her free to 
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choose,—that, and a little irrepres- 
sible sense of hurt. 

True to his promise, he did not 
mention the subject again that night, 
but Althea thought of little else as 
she lay long awake, dreading the 
morrow and wondering what would 
happen when she must absolutely 
refuse to plead Edmund’s cause with 
his father. She had not quite courage 
enough to be anxious to face the 
inevitable and get the crisis over ; 
while Cosmo was partly nervous 
and partly merciful, and would not 
hurry her. So all the early morning 
hours they avoided each other, till 
presently the Nemesis who waits on 
those who put things off arrived in 
the shape of an interruption. Mrs. 
James Brotherton, smiling and friendly, 
came to carry Althea off to spend the 
day with her. It seemed to the girl 
herself to matter very little where she 
went or what she did; and _ since 
Cosmo said nothing against it she 
yielded and went, knowing that now 
the evil hour would be postponed at 
least till evening. 

Emily had a very sincere affection 
for the cousin with whom she had 
been brought up, but not altogether a 
sister’s affection either. Since her 
marriage she had perceived some 
things that as a girl she had had no 
idea of. The new knowledge had given 
her a very keen interest in Cosmo’s 
welfare, and a distinct impression that 
as a married woman and a person of 
importance she might and ought to 
have plans of her own for advancing 
his interests. She had robbed him of 
something he was meant to have had, 
—namely, herself ; and she owed him 
atonement for that. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heron had never 
contended for Emily as they had done 
for Cosmo; she was simply Mr. 
Heron’s niece, to whom his wife had 
always been kind and civil. Since her 
marriage Emily had come to take her 
aunt’s view of the case, to feel as 
though Mr. Heron must be somehow 
to blame for not having kept Cosmo 
at home, for not having been able 


to prevent him from throwing himself 
into the hopeless gulf of Edmund’s 
affairs,—above all, for not having 
hindered his marrying so rashly. 
“But now he is married, we must 
just make the best of it,” reasoned 
Mrs. Emily, with an air of profound 
sagacity. ‘‘I am only surprised and 
thankful that Uncle Richard has not 
made another family feud out of it. 
We must get this girl on our side in 
the first place, and it will need a 
woman to manage that. I dare say 
the poor child did not mean to do him 
an injury by marrying him; and she 
must be made to see that the best way 
to atone for it is to induce him to 
consider his own interests, and to have 
done with Edmund from hencefor- 
ward.” 


It will easily be conjectured that 
Althea did not enjoy her day at 
Ashurst, though she had conceived 
for Mrs. James Brotherton that half- 
despairing admiration that a hardly 
formed girl sometimes feels for a 
young married woman, pretty, well- 
dressed, and prosperous, with every- 
thing complete and finished about her, 
from her toilette to her prospects in 
life. 

Althea never told any one what 
Mrs. Brotherton said to her that day, 
though she remembered it all, and 
would remember it always. In fact, 
it was less what had been said that 
remained with her than what had been 
implied,—looks, and hints, and sig- 
nificant gaps in the conversation 
altogether conveying the impression 
that the other desired. Althea’s 
cheeks burned as she recalled it all. 
She said to herself proudly that she 
was glad to know it, and then again 
questioned her own heart piteously as 
to what she was to do with the know- 
ledge. It was a truthful impression 
according to her lights that Emily 
contrived to leave upon the mind of 
Cosmo’s young bride. It was quite 
true that people had thought and said 
that Mr. Heron intended his orphan 
niece to be his son’s wife, and that in 
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some ways it would have been an 
excellent thing for Cosmo if the idea 
had been carried out. Perhaps, re- 
collecting her cousin’s random talk 
on the day of her wedding, James 
Brotherton’s wife had some excuse 
for thinking that he toohad at one time 
shared the idea, and, if her blushes 
suggested to Althea something more 
serious than those rash words of his, 
that was not her fault. It was the 
case, too, that since her marriage she 
had heard more of Edmund’s conduct 
at home than ever she had heard 
before ; and if, in speaking of it with 
rounded eyes and bated breath, she 
gave Althea the impression that she 
was alluding to the secret that Cosmo 
was never to know, it was quite 
unintentionally, since she knew no 
more of it than her cousin did. At 
any rate she spoke no more than the 
truth when she said that Cosmo was 
only endangering his own prospects 
without the hope of doing Edmund 
any good, and that if she had been 
in a position to have any influence 
over him she would have thought it 
her duty to persuade him to leave his 
elder brother to drink as he had 
brewed, and lie on the bed he had 
made for himself. And through it 
all, so subtly conveyed that ears less 
keenly concerned might have missed 
it altogether, was an unspoken per- 
sonal reference that Althea under- 
stood very well. ‘“ Above all, it is 
your duty so to influence him. Will- 
ingly or not, you have injured him ; 
you have let him marry you when he 
might have had any one! How can 
we ever forgive you, how can you 
forgive yourself, if you do not atone 
for this in the only possible way?” 
Althea not only understood the 
implication, but perfectly agreed with 
it. When the Prince damages his 
prospects by marrying the beggar- 
maid, she is likely to be as well aware 
of the fact as any one, and will prob- 
ably suffer as much for it. Althea 
had still something of a child’s clear 
sight and a child’s limitations. She 
said to herself quite plainly that 


perhaps it was a pity that Cosmo 
had married her, and that perhaps he 
would soon come to think so; and 
though her heart was very sore, she 
did not at all realise as yet what a 
terrible thing that would be for both 
of them. She saw clearly enough 
that what he wished her to do, and 
what she ought to do for his good 
and for the sake of her own honest 
conviction, would be diametrically 
opposed. But she was so simple as to 
think that, if he did not really love 
her as he had loved his cousin, their 
disagreement would matter the less, 
that he would expect less of her and 
be the less disappointed. As for her 
own shattered palace of happiness, 
her own vanished dream that she had 
found favour in the Prince’s sight, 
there would be time to think of that 
afterwards. The pressing question 
now was how to plead his own cause 
with him, how to steel her heart to 
refuse what he would ask of her,— 
and after that the deluge. 

So Althea put off the evil hour no 
longer, but, with the thought of what 
Emily had told her yet fresh in her 
mind, went straight to her own room 
when she reached Herne’s Edge, and 
waited there for Cosmo to come to 
her. A woman would have dressed 
herself with the utmost care to give 
her beauty every advantage, and so 
have prepared herself for the struggle 
of wills. Althea was too young to 
think of the possible effect of her 
looks at such a time, and too sick at 
heart to care even for the new clothes 
that Mrs. Heron had given her, and 
which only yesterday had been such a 
wonder and delight. The drive had 
loosened her heavy plaits of brown 
hair. She pulled them down to relieve 
her aching head, and then sat in the 
cushioned window-seat, forgetful of 
her toilette and of the flight of time, 
looking out on the valley and waiting 
for her fate. 

How still it was! Too still, Cosmo 
had called it once, and now in this 
hour of suspense she understood what 
he had meant. The day had been 
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quite hot for the time of year, and the 
soft airs that came in through the 
open window were like the breath of 
summer; but the sky was gray with 
clouds, and only a pale golden gleam 
towards the west seemed to touch the 
hills with a faint, wistful light that 
faded as she gazed. The sun was not 
very near his setting, but he had with- 
drawn himself, and the world looked 
sad for the want of him. East or west, 
nothing moved on the long white roads, 
and nothing moved in the walled 
garden beneath her window, except that 
in every tree the birds were singing 
as if they would never cease. 

Through the stillness and the sing- 
ing she was listening all the while for 
one sound, and at last it came,— 
Cosmo’s quick springing step upon the 
stair and his hand upon the door. He 
had come up stairs hurriedly, but at 
the door he paused, and came in 
softly as if afraid of startling her. 
For a few moments he leaned against 
the window, looking down upon her 
as she sat, and asking questions about 
her day’s doings that perhaps neither 
of them heeded much. 

At last there was a moment’s 
silence, and then he spoke in quite a 
different tone. ‘It is time we under- 
stood each other. You know I don’t 
want to vex you, but we must con- 
sider what we came here to do. At 
present I tind myself just where I was 
before I realised Edmund’s position 
and my duty towards him, only—with 
a wife! My father evidently wishes 
us to let this state of things go on 
indefinitely ; but that will not do, of 
course. 1 mean to speak to him to- 
night and tell him so, to _ plead 
Edmund’s cause once more, and to 
tell him that he cannot have us with- 
out them. Till last night I never 
dreamed that you would not join with 
me and say even more on their behalf 
than | could say, as you would be sure 
to say it better. But now a 

He paused as if giving her time, 
and his eyes entreated her to con- 
tradict him. Althea’s clasped hands 
wrung each other as she turned from 
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him. ‘You know what I think 
about Edmund,” she said in a low 
steady voice. “ What can I say for 
him?” 

Cosmo took a seat in the window 
beside her, and took her hand in his, 
which trembled with restrained im- 
patience. ‘“ Dearest,” he said gently, 
‘‘although you are a woman, will you 
not try to understand that likes and 
dislikes have nothing to do with legal 
and moral right? Edmund has his 
rights, whatever his faults may be, 
and we should be disgraced if we joined 
in depriving him of them.” 

“ Likes and dislikes!” she echoed a 
little indignantly. ‘ Do you think it 
is because I don’t like Edmund that I 
will not take his part?” 

“Tf it is not that, what is the 
reason {” 

He waited for a reply, but none 
came. Only Althea snatched her hand 
from his, with a gesture that looked 
like pettishness but was despair, and 
turned slightly away. 

“ You see, you are like all the rest. 
A prejudice is no real reason, and you 
feel that it is not. I honestly believe 
that if Edmund were in his proper 
position again it would be the best 
cure for his faults ; but if I did rot, I 
still should feel it wrong to take his 
place.” 

“Some one must take that place ; 
and it won’t be,—it ought not to be 
Edmund.” 

“Not if, as I sometimes think, he 
has not a friend left in his own family 
but me! But for the sake of Margaret 
and the little ones I should have 
thought ——” 

‘Is not that one of those sentimental 
considerations that you blamed me for 
being guided by ?” 

Cosmo started to his feet, and took 
«a turn up and down the room. No 
man likes to have his own argument 
turned against him ; and Cosmo above 
all hated to have it implied that he 
was more tender-hearted than he pro- 
fessed to be, or that sentiment could 
in any way move him. “ Dearest,” 
he said, coming back, “it is a ques- 
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tion of right and wrong with me. I 
think it will be so with you too if you 
will try to enter into it. Don’t you 
see that it is our duty to do what we 
can for the sake of justice, for the 


clearing of our own consciences, quite’ 


apart from what the result may be? 
And having done that and failed, we 
can at least go back and share their 


exile, knowing that we are doing 
right. Can’t you see that?” 
“No, I can’t! Your father and 


mother love you best, and they ought 
to be considered too,—not only Ed- 
mund.” 

It is a terrible thing to attempt to 
argue when the strongest argument 
of all must not be brought forward. 
Althea knew that she was not saying 
all that she might say and ought to 
say, because her brain was full of 
what must not and ought not to be 
said, and all her faculties on the alert 
to hinder words from slipping out 
that might betray the knowledge she 
had no right to possess. She had 
sworn, with the most stringent oath 
that the innocent imagination of two 
women could suggest, never even to 
betray that there was a secret which 
she must keep; and the thought of 
that promise seemed to paralyse her 
wits and her tongue. 

Cosmo walked up and down the room 
once more. She knew thai he was losing 
patience with her, and half wished he 
would lose it altogether and get the 
scene over. Perhaps he would have 
done so, for he was by nature far more 
passionate than Edmund, and his will 
was now being crossed for almost the 
first time in his life; but at every 
turn the innocent pathos of her look, 
and the childish grace of her careless 
attitude, checked his rising wrath. 
As he glanced round upon the rich 
faded beauty of the room with its air 
of settled tranquillity,—space and 
stillness without, and comfort and 
peace within—he thought of what he 
had brought her from, and what he 
must take her back to if things fell 
out as they probably would. With 
all his resolve his heart failed him a 
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little, for her, not for himself. What 
wonder, poor child, if her heart should 
fail her? It was obvious enough that 
she had no love for Edmund to make 
the sacrifice easy to her, and she did 
not or would not see any prospect of 
immediate gain to her sister. How 
could one blame her for preferring 
to remain where she was? Cosmo 
thought he did not blame her, as a 
kind of cold indifferent mood that was 
only anger in disguise settled down 
like a cloud over him. He was bitterly 
disappointed in her ; but she was his 
own,—he must be careful not to hurt 
her, not to try even to force her 
against her will. 

So after a turn or two up and down, 
he only said: “ It would not be neces- 
sary for us both to go back to London. 
I have no place here so long as 
Edmund is exiled; but if you would 
be happier here than with him you 
have only to tell my father and mother 
so, and either of them will thankfully 
keep you.” 

“ T can never live in Edmund’s house 
again,” said Althea, lifting her great 
eyes to his grave face with a wistful 
expectant look. Poor little bride! It 
seemed to her’an impossible, almost 
an indelicate thing to say to her young 
husband. “I want to come and live 
with you.” But she was longing with 
her whole soul to hear him say, ** Your 
place is with me, with no one else.” 

But what be did say, after another 
trying pause, was: “In that case 
you need have no doubt of your wel- 
come here. Perhaps my mother has 
already proposed such an arrange- 
ment?” 

He turned a keen questioning look 
upon her, and Althea’s eyes fell before 
it, while a swift flush dyed her cheeks. 
She was almost afraid to answer even 
so simple a question, so tangled was 
the whole matter with what must not 
be spoken ; but her look was a suffi- 
cient answer. In her mind Mrs. 
Heron’s parting words echoed clearly 
enough: “ You cannot live under 
Edmund’s roof after this, and you 
need not think that Cosmo will ever 
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let you work for your living. He is 
poor enough by himself, poor boy, and 
with you to keep it would be abso- 
lute starvation. And he is so wilful 
he would starve outright sooner than 
give in. If you will stay with me I 
will give you money to send privately 
to your sister. Sooner or later he 
must be convinced, and then he will 
gladly come back to us.” 

Althea could not feel so hopeful as 
Mrs. Heron had seemed. But she had 
an obstinacy of her own, of that 
passive kind that will sit still and 
suffer much rather than be dragged 
into action for which it has no mind. 
She did not know the permanent oppo- 
sition to his mother, the jealousy of 
her gaining any power over him, 
which had always been more or less 
in Cosmo’s mind; but she did per- 
ceive that she had somehow offended 
him by entertaining any suggestion of 
Mrs. Heron’s. What would she not 
have given to throw herself into his 
arms and say: “ What do I care for 
your mother, or your father, or for 
Edmund either? I am yours, to do 
just what you tell me and to go where 
you will.” 

But she only sat still and silent, 
looking about as innocent and help- 
less and as little open to reason or 
argument as Mona or Baby May. “ It 
was his cousin that he loved,” she was 
thinking. ‘He only married me be- 
cause he was so sorry for us all; 
because he wanted to ruin himself 
and to save Edmund. But I will not 
help him to ruin himself. If he had 
cared for me he would not have been 
the one to propose that I should stay 
behind here ; yet what else can I do? 
I cannot be dependent on him while I 
will not do as he wishes ; and I cannot 
live in Edmund’s house now, even for 
Margaret’s sake. I could not even 
look Margaret in the face, now that I 
know what I know.” 

“Then there is no more to be said,” 
went on Cosmo, after a time, coming 
to a standstill before her. ‘ You and 
Mrs. Heron must settle matters be- 
tween you. If she wishes to keep you 
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with her she will make you comfort- 
able and keep you safe. I would not 
consent to leave you if I were not sure 
of that.” 

“You would not consent to leave 
me if you loved me!” thought Althea. 
All through the miserable interview 
she had been acting on the principle 
that least said is soonest mended ; but 
now it seemed to her that she must 
dare something, that she could not see 
herself thus judged and condemned 
and left for punishment without a 
word in her own defence. What she 
wished to say she never knew, and as 
it happened she said nothing; for at 
that moment the dressing-bell clanged 
out in the topmost gable of the old 
house, startling the thrushes at their 
evensong in the tree-tops. 

In Canonbury no ordinance of the 
household had been an irrefragable 
law, and Althea saw no reason why 
Cosmo should immediately obey the 
summons and walk silently off to his 
dressing-room, except that he was 
weary of the talk and wished to end 
it. And he perhaps saw no good in 
saying anything more, besides not 
wishing to give the household the im- 
pression that the foundations of the 
world were out of course by being late 
for dinner. 

Silent and subdued Althea sat 
between her husband and his father 
through the weary meal, thinking all 
the while of what she might have 
said, of how she might have pleaded 
and coaxed and argued if she had 
even the slightest hope of its being of 
any avail. She knew they were only 
waiting to be alone together to talk of 
more important things than the polite 
trivialities they were now exchanging ; 
and as soon as possible she stole away 
and left them, not daring to look at 
Cosmo as he held the door open for 
her. 

Neither of those she left behind was 
in any hurry to begin. The subject 
upon which they difiered so hopelessly 
had been so thoroughly discussed be- 
tween them that there was no satis- 
faction to be got by reopening it 
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unless they had wished to quarrel, 
which was far enough from being the 
case. But there was as little use 
in postponing the inevitable. Cosmo 
had nothing fresh to say, except to 
thank his father for the kindness with’ 
which he and his wife had been re- 
ceived, kindness that he was by no 
means sure had not been meant to 
seduce him from his duty. 

Mr. Heron smiled somewhat grimly. 
“You have not changed your mind, 
then?” he asked; “nor found out 
that you can’t hope in this way to 
make me change mine ?” 

“T can at least avoid profiting by, 
and sharing in, an act of injustice,” 
answered Cosmo, quite politely and 
regretfully. 

“ Ah, well! Iam glad at any rate 
to have seen you, and that pretty 
innocent creature. What do you in- 
tend to do with her when you go back 
to London?” 

‘*Edmund’s wife is to the full as 
innocent, and was as pretty, till toil 
and poverty wore her to skin and 
boue,” said Cosmo with some indigna- 
tion. 

“Very probably ; but to return to 
your wife, who is your chief concern 
at present, and therefore mine. Is 
she as anxious as you are to immo- 
late herself to advance Edmund’s 
cause?” 

Cosmo did not answer immediately. 
It was a very bitter moment for him. 
He would have given not merely all 
he was worth for the time (which was 
little enough), but half he was ever 
likely to be worth, to have heen able 
triumphantly to answer that Althea, 
who must know Edmund so well, was 
more than willing to stake her all 
upon his worth. 

“That,” went on the Squire, “I 
could not allow. Your own conduct 
is a kind of generous folly with which 
[ will not interfere. I have known 
young men foolish before, in a more 
blameable manner. But to let a child 
like that be drawn into an affair 


which she cannot possibly understand, 
and into a life which is not fit for the 
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position to which you have raised her, 
is quite another matter.” 

“T believe Althea intends to stay 
for a while with my mother,” said 
Cosmo very stiffly. ‘That will give 
me time to look round a little and 
judge what is best for us to do.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Mr. 
Heron, though his face darkened 
somewhat. ‘‘Some such arrangement 
I was thinking of, though it might 
have answered equally well if she had 
remained with me. I am perfectly 
aware that the allowance I make you 
is by your wilfulness made to serve 
Edmund’s extravagance, and that I 
have seen proper to overlook ; but if 
you had succeeded in persuading your 
wife to join in your schemes, I should 
have had to put an end to them by 
stopping the supplies.” 

**Since my friends are good enough 
to take the support of my wife off my 
hands, I can very well dispense with 
any allowance from you,’ answered 
Cosmo with unusual bitterness, and 
forthwith left the room, finding him- 
self nearer a quarrel with his father 
than they had ever been within his 
remembrance. 

Perhaps Mr.’ Heron was annoyed 
by the failure of some hopes he had re- 
cently entertained, for he had never 
permitted himself such an irritating 
peremptory tone before ; and his son 
was beginning to feel that strain of 
the nerves which comes to those who 
are fighting a losing battle, and will 
not own it even to themselves. It 
seemed to them both that they had 
better say no more; and the subject 
was not mentioned again between 
them, though Cosmo had announced 
his intention of going back to town 
the next morning. 

The only result of Mr. Heron’s 
ultimatum was that it nearly stirred 
Cosmo up to go back to Althea and 
implore her to be true to herself and 
to him, to come back to London with 
him and defy fate on fifty pounds a 
year and what his pen might bring 
them. But on second thoughts he 
could not permit himself to do so. 
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He knew now, better than he had 
done, what was meant by roughing it 
in cheap lodgings. It would have 
been painful enough in any case to 
see Althea rough it: he would have 
felt it, now that she belonged to him, 
almost as a personal disgrace ; but if 
she submitted to it at his request 
and not of her own will, he felt that 
the situation would be unbearable. 
It was a chivalrous, not unamiable, 
sentiment; but it kept those two 
troubled, aching young hearts apart 
as effectually as the deadliest quarrel. 
The next day Cosmo took leave of his 
bride of a month’s standing in that 
tender, considerate, cruel fashion 
which comes of an utter want of 
mutual comprehension. ‘I hope you 
will be very happy and very comfort- 
able,” he said gently. “ You must be 
sure and let me know if you want 
anything, or if any one is not kind to 
you, though there is little fear of 
that. I don’t forget that I brought 
you here, and that I am responsible 
for your happiness.” 

“Thank you,” said Althea, with 
rather a bitter intonation. She was 
thinking, ‘‘I shall have everything I 
want but vow, and all the rest will be 
worth nothing without that.” She 
might possibly have said it, but for 
those hints and looks of Emily Brother- 
ton’s that had made her feel as though 
her love might be a thing that her 
young husband did not care for or 
know what to do with. She had hoped 
that he would at least stay till he had 
been at Pennithorne again, and per- 
haps take her there himself. But 
Cosmo was sufficiently angry with his 
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mother to be glad to feel that he 
should get into dire disgrace with her 
by not going over to say good-bye. 
He was not afraid that she would 
visit her annoyance upon Althea ; 
and he was not in the humour to 
listen to entreaties and warnings and 
diatribes against Edmund, couched in 
many more words than those of his 
father, but equally vague and incon- 
clusive. 

‘Good-bye, then,” he said somewhat 
wistfully. ‘And if ever you should 
feel that you can forgive poor Ed- 
mund for being what circumstances 
have made him, or if you should see 
any sign of softening towards him 
here, you will let me know, will you 
not?” 

“Of course! Good-bye, — and, — 
will you not try to forgive me?” 

“@®have nothing to forgive,” he 
answered, and his utmost efforts could 
not keep the disappointment and dis- 
approval out of his tone. ‘ You have 
a right to choose for yourself. If I 
blame any one it is myself, for having 
tangled you in our miserable quarrels ; 
but if only you are happy and com- 
fortable it is all right, and I am sure 
Margaret and Edmund will think so 
too. Good-bye.” 

An older woman would hardly 
have been as dumb or as despair- 
ing as Althea was at that moment ; 
but it seemed to her that there 
was nothing more to be said. The 
kiss her husband gave her was not 
perhaps quite so purely a duty-kiss as 
she fancied it, but it was cold enough 
in all conscience. The next moment 
he was gone. 





(To be continued.) 
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IN THE WAKE OF CAPTAIN COOK. 


“ Tuesday, 13th March, 1770.—At 
noon our latitude by observation was 
46° south. About two the weather 
cleared up, and the land appeared 
to be high, rude, and mountainous ; 
about half an hour after three 1 
hauled in for a bay in which there 
appeared to “be good anchorage, but 
in about an hour, finding the distance 
too great to run before it would be 
dark, and the wind blowing too hard 
to make the attempt safe in the night, 
I bore away along the shore. ‘This 
bay I called Dusky Bay. 

“* Friday, 26th March, 1773.—We 
entered Dusky Bay about noon. . . 
We were all strangers to it, having in 
my former voyage done no more than 
discover and name it. After running 
about two leagues up the bay I sent 
away an officer with a boat to look for 
anchorage. This he found and signi- 
fied the same by signal. We then 
followed with the ship and anchored 
in fifty fathoms water, so near the 
shore as to reach it with an hawser. 
This was on Friday, 26th March, at 
three in the afternoon, after having 
been 117 days at sea, in which time 
we had sailed 3,660 leagues without 
having once sight of land.” 

Thus wrote Captain James Cook of 
the King’s Navy in the journals of his 
first and second voyages. The books 
lay on the chart-table with the pas- 
sages carefully marked, when early 
on a lovely morning in February we 
came on deck to see the yacht steam 
into Dusky Sound. We had not been 
one hundred and seventeen days at 
sea like Cook, and brought the crew 
triumphantly through such a voyage 
without any serious case of scurvy ; 
we had gone through none of the 
excitement of making an inlet on a 
little known land, only once seen 
three years before through a veil of 


haze and therefore named Dusky ; 
we knew none of the anxiety of feel- 
ing one’s way through an uncharted 
passage in a sailing-ship. And yet 
we doubt if even Cook could have 
been better satisfied with himself than 
we were. For we had just emerged 
from what is termed a Ministerial 
Crisis, one of those difficulties which 
recur so frequently in young demo- 
cratic communities where the only 
parties are the Ins and the Outs ; and 
where even triennial elections are 
insufficiently frequent for the impa- 
tience of aspiring politicians. The 
Prime Minister had requested a 
dissolution by telegram, being in far 
too great a hurry to write, and had 
been answered also by telegram with 
a civil but firm refusal. In default 
of better argument the Minister had 
then repeated his requests and reasons 
in cypher, and had received precisely 
the same answer, also in cypher. 
And so the discussion had been car- 
ried on, to the confusion of telegraph- 
clerks and the distraction of secre- 
taries, until the original answer No, 
having undergone all possible changes 
of clothing in code and cypher, 
reappeared at last in the simple 
nakedness of its two letters, and was 
sorrowfully accepted by the Minister 
as final. And then the Ins knew 
that they would shortly be Outs, and 
hastened to complete every job that 
remained unfinished ; and the Outs 
began at once to fight over the divi- 
sion of the still uncaptured spoil ; 
and we knew that we should be able 
to leave both parties to themselves 
and accept the offer made to us of a 
berth in the Government yacht on 
her annual voyage to the West Coast 
Sounds. 

Well known as these Sounds are, 
both by name and photograph, to all 
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holiday-makers in the Antipodes, and 
therefore to the many British travel- 
lers who fly through Australasia, 
they are yet comparatively unfamiliar 
to the English at home. The good 
old word Sound signifying in this 
instance what is better known as 
Fiord, it might seem almost superflu- 
ous to describe the Sounds as lying 
on the west coast, for it seems to be 
a rule of nature that fiords always 
shall lie on the west coast, whether 
in Norway, New Zealand, or South 
America; though Newfoundland 
presents at least one exception. But 
in New Zealand there are two sets 
of Sounds, one to the north of the 
South Island, abutting on Cook’s 
Straits, and one to the west, with 
which latter we are at present con- 
cerned. The Sounds to the north are 
beautiful enough, but of small extent 
and not comparable to those on the 
west ; moreover, they are surrounded 
by settlements, and count some few 
smail towns, andare regularly traversed 
by the steamers that ply between the 
North and South Islands. Not so 
the Sounds of the west coast. These 
are formed, so to speak, by a sudden 
blossom of mountain ranges, thrown 
out from the stalk of the central 
chain of Southern Alps. So pathless 
and rugged is this tangle of peaks, 
glaciers, and precipices, that uatil 
quite recently no pass had been 
found whereby they could be ap- 
proached from inland. The one 
access was from the sea; and as no 
man lives in the Sounds, no ship calls 
there except the Government yacht, 
and latterly, during the summer 
months, a certain number of excur- 
sion steamers. 

High, rude, and mountainous is 
Cook’s description of -the Sound 
country when seen at a distance from 
the sea ; it is accurate enough so far 
as it goes, but a little meagre. ‘‘ We'll 
take up Cook’s second anchorage, but 
we won't go in by Cook’s way,” ob- 
served the skipper as he moved the 
engine-room telegraph to “ slow.” We 
were passing through a cluster of rocks 


and islets into what seemed to be a 
great inland lake, barred on all sides 
by some four thousand feet of moyn- 
tain wall clothed almost to the summit 
by the heavy New Zealand forest. In 
Norway the sloping bases of the 
mountains would be covered with little 
plots of rye and oats, and dotted over 
with tiny houses. In New Zealand 
huge forest trees, battening on the 
bones of their forefathers, come right 
down to the water’s edge; and even 
far above, where a tree has much ado 
to pick up a living, one sees in New 
Zealand not poverty-stricken pines and 
eelskin birches, not bunches of needles 
and scanty half-starved leaves, but 
honest foliage, though evergreen yet 
of the green of the English summer ; 
and, most striking of all, thousands of 
tree ferns climbing tier above tier 
almost to the limit of all vegetation. 
Then our eyes were suddenly brought 
down to that which lay immediately 
before our noses. Going dead-slow 
the yacht entered a channel so narrow 
that the foreyard arms almost brushed 
the trees. The passage was straitened 
by a spit of rock crowned with silver 
lichen above the water-line, girdled 
with delicate red-weed at the surface, 
and skirted beneath with the polished 
yellow belts and ribbons which we 
know so well on our own coasts. The 
whole, lit up by the slanting sun, made, 
with the blue of the water and the 
reflected green of the forest, a com- 
bination of colour to drive a painter 
to despair. We could have touched the 
rock on either hand from the deck 
with a punt-pole; and we could not 
help wondering whether the ship might 
not touch it likewise, and calculating 
what might be the shock of a 450-ton 
yacht striking dead-slow against an 
object so beautiful and yet so undeni- 
ably hard. The skipper smiled with 
the satisfied air of an artist who 
executes a difficult passage on a 
favourite instrument. “The excursion 
steamers don’t use this channel,” was 
all he said, throwing all the contempt 
that can be compressed in a long nasal 
drawl into the word excursion. But 
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then the skipper knows the navigation 
of the New Zealand coast in general 
as no other man in the world knows it. 
In the days of the Maori wars he com- 
manded a light-draught steamer which, 
in the current New Zealand phrase, he 
would take over any place where there 
had been a heavy dew ; and thus he 
did excellent service in the transport 
of supplies to the troops. Moreover, 
though the war never came near the 
Sounds, his command of the New 
Zealand Government yacht has taken 
him thither more frequently than any 
man. . 

It would be vain to attempt to de- 
scribe the beauty of Dusky Sound. 
Cook took an artist with him, and left 
the task to him ; we too had an artist 
with us, of whose sketches some lie 
before our eyes at this moment, but as 
we cannot insert them in the text like 
Cook, we shall return them to the 
portfolio and hold our peace. Let any 
one (saving only him who has seen the 
harbour of Rio Janeiro) picture to 
himself his ideal of fairyland in rock 
and mountain, forest and inland sea, 
and then let him go to Dusky Sound 
and deny if ke can that his ideal has 
been exceeded. Let us say only that 
though inferior to its sisters in grand- 
eur, yet, through its greater space and 
openness and its comparative humility, 
Dusky Sound has a beauty entirely of 
its own. We took to the boats, and 
strayed backward and forward along 
the whole twelve miles of the main 
inlet, now pausing to marvel at the 
spray of a cascade pouring over the 
mountain top, now twisting in and out of 
a cluster of wooded islets, now pulling 
for a moment inshore to look at some 
unfamiliar fern or tree. We had the 
whole Sound to ourselves. Cook found 
a few scattered Maoris there, but these 
have disappeared leaving no trace 
behind them ; and for once the white 
man need not be held responsible for 
their destruction. Perhaps they died 
out, for they were but few, and the 
Maori flourishes better in the north 
than in the south; or perhaps some 
Maori Vikings found their way into 
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the Sound one fine day and literally 
ate them up, even as they devoured 
the Morioris (who were probably but 
an earlier migration of Maoris) in the 
Chatham Islands. 

After this feast of natural beauty, 
we dropped the killick off a rocky 
point and got out the fishing-lines. Sea- 
fishing is asport upon which the owner 
of a salmon or trout rod looks with 
a certain contempt ; but if a man find 
it insufficiently amusing he can always 
console himself by watching the faces 
of his companions. There is a ludi- 
crously solemn and anxious expression 
peculiar to the countenance of him 
who gently raises his line with his 
forefinger in the assurance that he has 
got a bite, which changes into an air 
of intense satisfaction and superiority 
as he begins to haul in with all possible 
speed. We were all baked red by sun 
and wind and spray, and our foreheads 
began to grow unpleasantly tender ; 
moreover, we had brought off some of 
the plague of the Sounds, the sand- 
flies, from the shore with us, and signs 
of irritation began to show themselves 
in futile raps and scratches at those 
particularly maddening little insects. 
But we did not want for fish ; Captain 
Cook had satisfied us that we should 
not. Fast as we could throw our lines 
in we hauled the fish out, blue cod 
(not unlike pollack), red cod, butter- 
fish, Maori chiefs, trumpeter, and now 
and again a great red crayfish, all 
legs and arms, sprawling like a.spider. 
Fourteen separate kinds of fish did we 
bring home with us, good, bad, and 
indifferent, all arbitrarily called by 
the unimaginative and inappropriate 
names wherewith the British sailor 
dubs any stranger from the sea. An 
Englishman’s first instinct on seeing 
an unknown sea-fish is to name it a 
snapper. We have never been in any 
sea in any quarter of the globe where 
there were not snapper, nor could we 
ever discover that one snapper bore 
the slightest resemblance to another. 
Of course we caught snapper that day 
in Dusky Sound ; possibly Cook’s men 
may have named them. Poor fellows! 
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what a delight fresh fish must have 
been to them after one hundred and 
seventeen days on salt junk, sour 
krout, and sweet-wort—the last two 
Cook’s pet prophylactics against 
scurvy. Every subject seemed ulti- 
mately to revert to Cook that day, 
thanks perhaps to an ex-naval officer 
who was one of the party and knew 
his Cook by heart. Ounce in fumbling 
for our tobacco we pulled out there- 
with an old envelope bearing the 
device of crossed lances and a death’s- 
head. Even this reminded us of 
Cook. The Seventeenth Lancers bear 
the death’s-head in perpetual memory 
of the death of Wolfe, having been 
raised by a Colonel who charged by 
Wolfe’s side at Quebec; but it was 
this same patient, much-enduring 
Cook who took the soundings on the 
St. Lawrence to enable Wolfe to effect 
his landing. 

In the midst of our fishing we 
suddenly observed the skipper dash 
away in the dinghy and make for a 
sheltered point in the shore, where he 
landed and seemed to be very busy 
stowing away something white in the 
boat. We lost ourselves in specula- 
tions as to what it could be. Seals 
we knew were not uncommon in the 
Sounds as well as in the rocky groups 
of islets to the south of New Zealand ; 
nay, the skipper had on board a huge 
pair of wooden tongs, eight feet long, 
for the capture of sea-lions and similar 
monsters. We hailed him, and re- 
ceiving the answer “penguins,” 
changed our position in the hope of 
catching sight of some for ourselves 
as we rowed down to the next point. 
But our lines were hardly down when 
the naval officer pulled up his in a 
hurry with, “‘ Here, we'll get out of 
this!” A glance over the side was 
sufficient; three great blue sharks 
were close alongside, and sharks, blue 
or otherwise, are never desirable neigh- 
bours. This was the first unpleasant 
feature that we had met with in the 
Sounds; we were soon to grow more 
familiar with another. When we re- 
turned on board, the dinner-table was 


black with sandflies, thirsting one and 
all for our blood. Now your sandfly is 
more venomous than the mosquito, 
though the full effect of his bite is not 
felt for twenty-four hours. But, at 
any rate in New Zealand, he is a more 
decent beast than the mosquito; he 
never disturbs you at night. He is 
up and busy at dawn ; he is persistent 
in his attentions until sundown ; but 
he does not trumpet in your ear with 
a maddening crescendo just as you are 
preparing to drop off to sleep.. And 
there is another thing to be said for 
him: he has been known to clear the 
most beautiful of all the Sounds of an 
entire body of excursionists. 

Next morning on going aft we 
found a dozen crested penguins penned 
up in a corner, looking very uncom- 
fortable and pecking at each other 
furiously whenever, as occurred every 
fifteen seconds, one chanced to jostle 
against his neighbour. The mate, a 
huge man, evidently of Scandinavian 
origin, was vainly endeavouring to 
keep the peace, rating them all in his 
choicest language, and occasionally 
spanking the most hardened offenders. 
He was anxious to bring home one of 
the smallest and weakliest to his little 
girl, and this was his simple method 
of giving it protection. Poor little 
birds! they certainly were cantank- 
erous, but they had every excuse ; 
and ridiculously human as_ they 
appeared, huddled together on the 
deck, one had only to look at their 
plumage to judge what must be their 
inevitable fate. Crested penguins 
stand, at a guess, about two feet high ; 
their backs are of a very dark 
metallic blue, their breasts of the 
beautiful pearly white that is seen 
only on sea-birds; while their black 
heads are relieved by two little tufts 
or crests of bright yellow, from which 
they take their name. Their skins, 
more’s the pity, may be bought in 
most New Zealand towns. 

We stayed for another day in 
Dusky Sound, and on the day follow- 
ing steamed up and down a branch 
thereof, which Cook named Wet 
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Jacket Arm, and then through a con- 
necting fiord leading to the next sound 
to the northward, Breaksea by name, 
the last visited and named by Cook. 
On leaving Dusky Sound the aspect 
becomes at once grander and more 
rugged and confined. The Sounds 
average a mile in breadth, roughly 
speaking, but the space is lost between 
the towering walls of rock and forest ; 
and it was only by marking the in- 
significant size of the ship when seen 
at a distance that one could grasp the 
vast scale on which the Sounds are 
formed. Scores of cataracts, shattered 
into mere clouds of spray, made rain- 
bows through the tree-ferns as we 
passed ; and we began to speculate as 
to the innumerable lakes and tarns 
that must lie behind those impassable 
walls, for over every dip between peak 
and peak the water was streaming 
down. We anchored once more in a 
spot of Cook’s choice, named Beach 
Harbour, under a sharp triple-peaked 
mountain where a broad green valley, 
once no doubt a Sound but now filled 
up by débris from the hills above, 
spreads out to the beach. That day 
the glass began to fall, and the skip- 
per warned us that the fine weather 
was breaking up, and that we had 
better mako all haste to Milford, the 
most northerly as well as the most 
celebrated of all the Sounds. Seven 
hours’ steam through the open sea 
brought us to the mouth of Milford, 
but the hills were shrouded in mist, 
and it was only at rare intervals that 
we caught a glimpse of sharp, snow- 
capped peaks frowning over the cloud. 
All day the darkness hung over us, 
and as to explore the Sound under 
such conditions would have been folly, 
we fished at its mouth, and brought 
back seventy pounds’ weight of various 
kinds. Next morning broke gloriously, 
and at noon we weighed anchor to 
steam up to the head of Milford. The 
vastness of the mountains and preci- 
pices on either hand, half as high again 
as those of Dusky Sound, seemed to 
dwarf all else into absolute insigni- 
ficance. Some little way up we 
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came in sight of the Stirling Falls, a 
cataract on a far greater scale than 
any we had yet seen. It seemed of 
trifling height, but we turned and 
thrust our bowsprit into the spray, 
and saw that it was about five times 
as high as our main-truck. Then 
came a noble gorge, through which 
we could see Mount Pembroke at the 
head of the Sound, its ice-cap and 
glaciers glittering in the sun; and 
then the view was shut off by an ab- 
solutely perpendicular precipice of two 
thousand feet, shorn clean and smooth 
by some extinct glacier as is no other 
wall in the whole range of the west 
coast Sounds. Then on once more 
under sharp jagged gray peaks, and 
we were face to face with the eternal 
snow on Mount Pembroke and the 
peaks adjoining. But the best known 
of all views in Milford (condemned, 
alas! to figure in a thousand vulgar 
advertisements) is that seen looking 
down the Sound from the head. From 
this point the southern wall of the 
Sound is seen edgeways, ending in a 
noble peak (called, not very happily, 
the Mitre), which, rising five thousand 
feet out of the salt water, stands out 
superbly sharp’ and bold, with its 
warm gray walls and keen snow-cap, 
against the blue sky. As the range 
falls towards the head of the Sound 
the forest claims its place and forms 
a great green skirt, fitting exactly to 
the shape of the peak and sloping 
down from it, until the approach of 
the next range forces it to rise again 
in one of those vast sweeping curves 
which are among the most striking 
beauties of the Sounds, 

But Milford Sound is indescribable 
in print. We lingered there for 
three days, the artist busy over the 
task of immortalising the Mitre Peak, 
and we straying up and down in the 
boat, now gazing at the river called 
the Bowen Falls, which in two bounds 
leaps five hundred and forty feet into 
the Sound, now wandering ashore 
under the huge New Zealand forest. 
Though the wind might be roaring 
furiously up the Sound, we had only 
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to turn into some lateral gorge to find 
ourselves in perfect peace, with not 
a leaf stirring above us. It was 
difficult to make way through the 
forest for any distance, so thick lay 
the huge fallen corpses of an earlier 
generation of trees, and so cunningly 
had the supplejacks, “some of them 
sixty fathoms long,” as Cook re- 
marked, woven themselves amid the 
trunks. The birds approached us 
without fear or suspicion, and the tui 
sang as richly and melodiously here 
as in the north. Snakes there are 
none in New Zealand; four-footed 
creatures, excepting rats, one knows 
better than to look for in the land of 
birds. We could sit at our ease and 
watch the forest ripe and rot from 
hour to hour, while the birds, fearless 
of man, fluttered and sang all about 
us. Once we insisted that the artist 
should come with us and paint for us 
a tree-fern ; he covered pages of his 
sketch-book with beautiful studies of 
the forest, but could never manage a 
tree-fern to his liking. 

At last we weighed anchor again 
and made for the open sea, to visit the 
sounds which we had passed over on 
our way to Milford. We steamed up 
and down Bligh Sound, and then 
went on to George Sound, the next to 
it, where we anchored at the foot of 
two great sugar-loaf hills, not unlike 
the Pitons of St. Lucia, forest-clad to 
the very summit, from which a large 
stream came crashing down four 
thousand feet into the Sound. We 
brought out our fishing-lines forthwith, 
for George Sound is famous for a big 
fish, called by the Maoris hapuka, by 
the English groper, the latter being 
the name on which the Englishman 
invariably falls back when his first 
resource, the snapper, has already 
been appropriated. In a very short 
time we had caught three—of 
fifty pounds, forty-seven pounds, and 
twenty-seven pounds. These hapuka, 
though they run to as much as eighty 
pounds, are ugly fish, and beyond one 
furious tug give little play; their 


flesh is tough, but a welcome variety 
from the eternal blue cod. That 
night the glass fell fast, and in the 
morning it was blowing a fresh gale 
with torrents of rain. Clouds and 
mist blotted out every peak; but 
no one has seen the Sounds who has 
not seen them ina gale. In every low 
curve between the peaks, where 
hitherto we had seen but scars, there 
was now an open wound. The whole 
Sound was alive with cataracts leaping 
down through the ferns to the sea. 
The gale lasted two days, during 
which we visited two more Sounds, 
Nancy and Thompson’s, the latter 
an inlet of many branches, in one 
of which we tied the ship up to a 
tree for the night. In the morning, 
looking up the river which flows into 
the sea at the head of every, sound we 
saw a nice lot of duck; and though 
hitherto we had refrained from shoot- 
ing, yet in deference to the entreaties 
of the steward we now brought out 
the gun, and prepared to row up the 
river in a dinghy. Just before we 
entered the fresh water two white 
ducks rose, a long shot distant, and 
made off in a hurry. The wind was 
still blowing hard, raising a consider- 
able sea on the Sound, and a bobbing 
dinghy is not a particularly firm plat- 
form ; so we were not surprised to see 
but one duck fall, winged, which at 
once dived into a bed of reeds and 
was seen no more. Then came the 
task of ascending the river, which, so 
the skipper assured us, would be 
simplicity itself. Two miles would 
bring us to a lake swarming with 
wild fowl, and then we should have 
some sport. The stream was not 
above two hundred yards broad, but, 
swollen by the rain, the current was 
too strong to allow us to make much 
headway. With great difficulty we 
forced our way up for a few hundred 
yards, and then found the river split 
up into half a dozen little streams. 
With much furtherstruggling we forced 
the boat up a rapid ; but progress grew 
slower and slower, and after advanc- 
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ing some way farther through swamp 
and bush we decided that the lake 
was a myth, and sat down discontent- 
edly on the bank to rest. Presently 
one of the boatmen, who had strayed 
up the river, gave a ery which brought 
us to our feet ; and directly aftera black 
swan came flapping gravely down the 
river in a most matter-of-fact fashion. 
It is easy to forget that a swan well 
on the wing flies rather faster than a 
driven partridge; but it is a little 
annoying after firing both barrels to 
see him flapping on as gravely as 
ever, perfectly unharmed. However, 
he was quickly followed by a pair 
of blue mountain duck, which came 
skimming down the water at express 
speed, but were fortunately stopped 
by the same two barrels that had 
missed the swan. These duck are 
beautiful birds, the plumage of a 
slaty blue gray, and the breast 
feathers tipped with brown. ‘Their 
beaks have a curious appendage, 
consisting of two scraps of what looks 
like black india-rubber dependent one 
on each side from the upper mandible. 
These are each of the size and shape 
of a bisected shilling, and are sup- 
posed to aid the bird in hanging 
on to stones in the swift streams 
which he frequents ; a story invented, 
no doubt, to quiet the minds of those 
who insist on receiving some reason 
for everything. A flight of ducks 
passing over our heads decided us to 
drop down to a sandbank at the 
mouth of the river once more, and 
there await what chance should send 
us. Chance was kind, for it sent us 
some beautiful rocketing shots at 
several varieties of duck; with 
the result that at the end of an 
hour or two we had bagged six couple. 
Of these one couple were paradise or, 
as Cook named them, painted duck. 
They are rather small geese than 
duck, very handsome birds with black 
backs, black wings tipped with white, 
and breasts of a gorgeous brown and 
green much resembling the plumage 
of a cock pheasant. ‘The remainder 


were wild duck of the English sort, 
and black teal, rather larger than the 
English teal. Altogether it was not 
a bad day’s sport for a single gun. 
More might have been slain, but for 
an incident which sent us_ back 
in shame to the ship. Among 
the duck there were continually 
circling over our heads a pair of red- 
bills, birds rather larger than a wood- 
cock but of the same make and shape, 
only with black plumage and red bills 
and legs. For a long time we spared 
them until, duck growing scarce, one 
of the party grew importunate for at 
least a single specimen. Accordingly 
at the next opportunity one of the 
redbills was dropped ; whereupon its 
mate, instead of flying away, circled 
round the dead bird with piteous 
cries, and finally settling on the sand- 
bank by the corpse, lifted up its 
voice in most distressing lamentation. 
With that we thought it time to go, 
though we were consoled on our pull 
to the ship by picking up our crippled 
white duck of the morning, which had 
floated down the Sound with the tide. 
This was our only shootingexpedition. 
No doubt if we had stayed, like Cook, 
for two months at a stretch in Dusky 
Sound, we could have made our way to 
some inland lakes and killed large bags. 
But our time was short, and we had 
made up our minds to see rather than 
to shoot ; and even if we had killed a 
lot of duck we should not have known 
what to do with them. 

For the rest, Thompson’s Sound 
with its various branches best bears 
comparison with Milford for grandeur. 
But it possesses a peculiar interest of 
its own in affording the best evidence 
of the glacial origin of the Sounds. 
In the fiords of Norway, so far as 
our own experience goes, the rounding 
and polishing of the rocks is so 
frequent and so well marked as to be 
unmistakable ; but in the west coast 
fiords of New Zealand one finds such 
staring evidence nowhere but in 
Thompson’s Sound. However feeble 
may be a man’s knowledge of geology, 
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his imagination cannot but be 
staggered by the thought that the 
broad channel filled with a thousand 
fathoms of water over which he 
steams so comfortably was once 
choked with a solid mass of ice. 
There now remained but one more 
sound, Dagg’s by name, to be visited. 
To say that it is beautiful is to say 
nothing; but in truth after a fort- 
night in the Sound country we had 
ceased to speak of its marvels and its 
loveliness. One thought there was 
over which we could rejoice ; that it 
must be long before man can do any- 
thing to spoil the Sounds. The time 
may come when all the forest on the 
lower slopes of the mountains will be 
felled to give place, as in Norway, to 
corn ; when men will follow up the 
river at the head of each Sound and 
clear the valleys up to the very 
glacier from which the river flows ; 
but that time is not yet. There is 
plenty of unoccupied land in New 
Zealand without resort to the Sounds. 
The lust of gold has indeed drawn a 
few men thither to wash the sand in 
the river beds and find therein, so far 
at least, nothing worth their trouble. 
The pursuit of pleasure may lead to 
the erection of a few hotels for the 
excursionists who now annually throng 
the Sounds for a few weeks, filling 
the noble gorges with the noise of 
bored Englishmen, who shout to show 
the world how hugely amused they 
are. But the sandflies will have a 


word to say to that. No; the Sounds 
can take care of themselves, and need 
not fear what man can do unto them. 

It was with such reflections that 
we took our last look at Dagg’s Sound 
as the yacht steamed out into the 
open sea, and began forthwith to 
pitch heavily. It is merry cruising 
in New Zealand waters. There are, 
broadly speaking, two kinds of weather 
—heavy sea with a strong gale, and 
heavy sea after a strong gale. We 
began with the former and ended 
with the latter, and fortunately were 
able to enjoy both. And so north- 
ward for two days up the coast of the 
South Island, watching the line of the 
great mountain range whose southern- 
most spurs we had seen in the Sounds, 
past the breakin the chain, which is 
called Cook’s Straits, and then hard- 
a-starboard into Wellington Harbour. 
How grand and imposing we thought 
it when we first came from England, 
and how paltry it seemed now! Yet 
this too was once a Sound, and, in 
spite of all that man has done to spoil 
it, Wellington remains marvellously 
lovely. 

There is our friend on the wharf ; 
nay, more, he is there on purpose 
to meet us, which is highly com- 
plimentary. “Very glad to see 
you back!” This is most pleasant. 
“ You see, a telegram came this morn- 
ing from England which we can’t 
make head or tail of.” Ah! Good-bye 
to the Sounds, and away to the office. 
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THERE was once a Queen of England 
who never saw English ground. Her 
career began like a romance, or rather 
like a fairy tale, and, presently pass- 
ing into a chapter of such a book 
as M. Daudet’s Les Rois EN Exit, 
it ended soon and sadly. This Queen, 
to give the unlucky lady the name 
to which she thought herself entitled, 
was Maria Clementina Sobieski, daugh- 
ter of Prince James Sobieski, grand- 
daughter of the heroic deliverer of 
Europe from the Turks, wife of the 
Chevalier St. George (James the Third), 
and mother of Prince Charlie. 

The particulars of Maria Clemen- 
tina’s romantic escape from imperial 
custody at Innspruck were hitherto 
best known froma pamphlet published 
at London in 1722.' Wogan, the 
contriver of the plot, did not acknow- 
ledge the authorship of this pamphlet, 
which, indeed, seems to have a different 
source—uawmely, Major Gaydon’s con- 
temporary French narrative. But re- 
cently Dr. Gilbert has collected and 
published the accessible narratives 
of the adventure, among them a long 
account composed by the Chevalier 
Wogan himself.2 Written in French, 
for the amusement of the French 
Queen, a kinswoman of the heroine, 
this record bears the date of 1745.% 
It was thus opportune, for Prince 
Charles, mm 1745 very conspicuous, 

1 FeMALE ForriruDE EXEMPLIFIED, in an 
impurtial narratice of the scizure, ete. of the 
Princess Clementina Sobieski, as it was par- 
ticularly set down by Mr. Charles Woygan,— 
formerly one of the Preston prisoners—who was 
a chief manayer in that whole affair: now 
published for the entertainment of the curious. 

* Dublin, 1894. 

3 There are two narratives, Major Gaydon’s 
(which Dr. Gilbert prints) and another in 
French, ReLarion Exacre, ete., among the 
Stuart Papers of Lord Braye. See Hist. MSS. 
Commission, Tenth Report ; appendix, part 
VL, p. 216. 
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was the consequence of the mancuvre 
in which Wogan was the leader. But 
between 1719, when Clementina evaded 
her imperial guardians, and 1745, 
when Wogan wrote, there was time for 
confusion of memory on the latter’s 
part. Nevertheless, judging by Gay- 
don, one of Wogan’s comrades, the 
Chevalier on the whole writes truth- 
fully enough. That he writes amus- 
ingly may be gathered even from a 
sketch of his performance. 

Who was the Chevalier Wogan, “ the 
only begetter ” of a deed worthy of the 
Three Musketeers? Sir Charles Wo- 
gan was the scion of an ancient Irish 
family, the Wogans of Rathcoffey in 
County Kildare. The massive ivy- 
grown tower and gateway of their castle, 
built apparently in the fourteenth 
century, still commands a view of the 
plain of the Liffey.'. The founder of 
the family is said to have been a 
knight of Pembrokeshire, who accom- 
panied Maurice Fitzgerald to Ireland 
in 1169. The name of Wogan may 
conceivably be a form either of Wigan 
or of Vaughan ; but genealogical tradi- 
tion connects it with the Italian Ughi. 
In 1295 John Wogan was made Justi- 
ciary of Ireland, a post answering to 
that of the present Viceroy. Wogans 
appear in charters and documents 
through four centuries, till in 1641 
we reach Clarendon’s, “ Mr. Wogan, 
a very beautiful person of the age 
of three or four and twenty.” This 
Wogan, as a mere lad, served under 
Iretor, but, on the death of Charles, 
changed sides, and held Duncannon 
against Ireton in 1649. He was taken 
prisoner near Waterford in November, 
and escaped (the Wogans had a genius 

} PROCEEDINGS OF THE RoyaL Society oF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND, No. 2, Vol. i, 
Fifth Series, ‘THE WoGANs or RATHCOFFEY, 
by the Rev. Denis Murphy. 
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for escapes) in December. In 1650 he 
went to France, and he distinguished 
himself at Worcester, as we shall see, 
on September 3rd, 1651. In 1655 he 
determined to cross from the Continent 
to England, and, marching with a 
troop of horse through the country 
to join Middleton in the Highlands, 
Clarendon, whom he consulted, says 
that he showed “contempt of danger 
and confidence of going through with 
it, but with no kind of reason—a 
talent that did not then abound with 
bim.” In brief, he led his troopers 
from London to the Highlands, where 
he died of fever, following on a slight 
wound. 

Thy death’s hour heard no kindred wail, 
No holy knell thy requiem rung ; 

Thy mourners were the plaided Gael, 
Thy dirge the clamorous pibroch sung. 
Our Wogan was, collaterally, a 

kinsman of this gallant young adven- 

turer. In a letter to Swift, written 
long after the most famous incident 
of his life, he describes himself as 

a nephew of Tyrconnell, who was 

Viceroy of James the Second in Ire- 

land, and speaks of Parnell, the poet, 

as “my poor friend and neighbour.” 

Apparently he lived in the cluster of 

Catholic families who made Windsor 

Forest their home. He writes to 

Swift about “my friend Mr. Pope, 

whom I had the honour to bring up 

to London, from our retreat in Wind- 
sor Forest, to dress &@ la mode, and 

introduce at Will’s coffee-house,” a 

circumstance omitted in Mr. Court- 

hope’s life of the poet. Wogan’s 
letters to Swift are rich in an un- 
bending Toryism, which Sir Walter 

Scott cannot forbear to censure. M. 

Amédée Pichot, indeed, calls Sir Walter 

a Whig, and Wogan would assuredly 

have agreed with M. Pichot. He rates 

Clarendon severely on “sinking the 

mention” of the earlier Wogan’s 

country, and for omitting to describe 

“a desperate stand he made, at the 

head of three hundred horse, against 

Cromwell’s whole army, in the suburbs 

of Worcester, till the King and Colonel 

Careless were out of sight.”” Thus the 


Chevalier wrote from Spain to Swift, 
in February 1732. He had already 
made Swift a present of a cask of 
Spanish wine, and a green velvet bag, 
with gold and silver strings which 
contained, alas! manuscripts of his 
own Latin verses, and, according to 
Scott, an account of Maria Clemen- 
tina’s escape ; ‘ written in the novel 
style, but a little heavily.” The 
manuscript now published by Dr. 
Gilbert “from a copy regarded as 
unique ’—once in the collection of 
Mr. John Cornelius O’Callaghan—is 
certainly not heavy, and Wogan ex- 
pressly disclaims the use of ‘* the 
novel style.” He dates it on March 
4th, 1745, at La Mancha, of which he 
was governor, “the oldest Knight- 
errant in Europe.” As he was “ out 
in the Fifteen,” he cannot have been 
a young knight-errant by the time of 
the Forty-tive. His pen, however, his 
humour, and his happy Irish vanity 
were still as young as ever. 

In 1718 the Chevalier de St. George 
(whom I may as well call King James, 
to distinguish him from the other 
Chevalier, our hero, and from his 
father-in-law, Prince James Sobieski) 
sent Wogan round the European 
courts to choose a Queen. Wogan, 
as we learn from the only published 
volume of the Stuart Papers at Wind- 
sor, had been selected by Dillon, com- 
mander of the Scots Brigade in the 
French service, to accompany Ormonde 
on a mission to Russia. Here, early 
in 1718, they tried to reconcile Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden with the Czar, 
and to secure their alliance, with the 
hand of a Russian Princess, for James. 
The whole scheme failed, though it 
smouldered on in various shapes, and 
the Russian alliance was long one of 
James’s visionary dreams. Though 
Ormonde failed in Russia, Wogan 
continued his quest for a bride, and 
his choice, after he had inspected 
many eligible young ladies, fell on 
Maria Clementina, youngest daughter 
of James Sobieski, “‘ Prince Royal of 
Poland.” This potentate had two 
other daughters, as in a fairy tale, but 
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the eldest, Casimire, educated in Rome 
by her grandmother, the Queen-dowa- 
ger of Poland, was “all bristling with 
etiquette, and astonishingly solemn.” 
The second daughter, Charlotte, was 
“beyond all measure gay, free, and 
familiar.” She became Duchesse de 
Bouillon, and, though her family had 
afterwards a long lawsuit with the 
exiled Stuarts, her son was a warm 
friend of Charles Edward. The third 
daughter, the Cinderella, was “ sweet, 
amiable, of an even temper, gay only 
in season,” and so she was expected to 
suit James,*whom unmerciful disaster 
had made trop réveux et trop sérieux. 
As: things turned out, Clementina’s 
temper did not strike James in the 
same light as it appealed to Wogan, 
and the King’s letters, during their 
long quarrel, represent her as ex- 
tremely unreasonable. However, we 
have not yet reached those dismal years. 

Charmed with Wogan’s account of 
Clementina, James was for sending 
him back to finish the negotiation. 
But the Duke of Mar took umbrage, 
and a Scotch Protestant, not an Irish 
Catholic, was despatched to the Polish 
prince at Ohlau in Silesia.. The new 
envoy, Murray, was brother of Lord 
Mausfield, and himself was after- 
wards Lord Dunbar in partibus, and 
much hated by one faction of the 
Jacobites. He allowed the schemeto get 
wind ; George the First heard of it, and 
threatened the Emperor with the loss of 
his alliance, and even with an attack 
on his Ltalian provinces, if the marriage 
were permitted. Meanwhile James, ig- 
norant of this difficulty, sent John Hay 
to Uhlau, to bring the bride and her 
mother t6 Bologna.! But the Emperor, 
bullied by the English ambassador, 
arrested his own aunt and cousin, 
the Princess Sobieski and Clementina, 
at Innspruck in September1718. There 

1 This John Hay, |rother of Lord Kinnoul, 
was created Lord Inverness, and was much 
trusted by James, and much detested by 
Clementina, who was probably jealous of Lady 
Inverness. Hence the quarrel and separation 
of the exiled king and queen. Hay and 
Murray were called par iynobile by Hamilton, 
Everard, and other Jacobites. 
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lay the mourning bride, and Mr. N. 
Amhurst of St. John’s College in 
Oxford, author of TrERR# FIxtvs, 
thought the opportunity a good one 
for the loyal Hanoverian poet. He 
composed “ An Epistle from the Prin- 
cess Sobieski to the Chevalier de St. 
George,” | an epistle in the manner of 
Ovid. A more spiteful and contempt- 
ible tract seldom came out of Grub 
Street. Clementina is made to ex- 
press a sensual passion in a coarse 
style, and the piece is a tissue of sneers 
at James. In one passage, however, 
Amhurst rises to prophetic power. 
“Why stop the wedding?” asks his 
heroine: “‘even if we have the largest 
family conceivable, still the crown of 
great Brunswick is safe from us.” 


In vain thy vengeful Heir, when Thou 
art dead, 
Would strive to pluck the Crown from 

Brunswick's Head ; 

In vain would strive, in his Ambition 
crost, 

~ gain the Kingdom which his Father 
ost ; 

Compelled, like him, to drop his baffled 

Claim, 

And wear, of England’s King, the barren 

Name. 

This prediction of what would befall 
a child whose future parents had never 
yet so much as seen each other was 
fulfilled to the letter. 

James was at Bologna when Hay 
came back with the news that the 
bride was imprisoned, like a fairy 
princess, by a false enchanter. The 
King returned to. Rome, whither 
Wogan hurried from Urbino. James 
apologised for having taken the affair 
out of the Irishman’s capable hands, 
bade him rescue Clementina in any 
way he chose, and furnished him with 
a letter to James Sobieski. Wogan 
“plainly saw that if he failed he could 
look for nothing but to perish on an 
Austrian scaffold, or, worse, to be 
handed over to King George, to suffer 
the sentence under which he already 
lay.” After his capture at Preston, 


1 London; printed for E. Curk in Fleet 
Street, 1719. 
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in 1715, “ At the head of nine other 
prisoners of note, he had forced his 
way, with no arms but presence of 
mind, through the fixed bayonets of 
nine grenadiers. He had won the 
open gate and freedom, in a dark night, 
and sought refuge in the dense forest 
of London. There he had been un- 
earthed, after some time, and obliged 
in open day, to fly to the roof of the 
house, whence, despite the rage of his 
persecutors, and in the sight of an 
innumerable multitude, he managed 
providentially to escape, and at last 
reached France and safety.” This 
adventure occurred on May 4th, 1716. 
The number of prisoners who tried to 
escape was about forty. Seven in all, 
not nine, as Wogan says, failed to 
answer to the roll-call next morning. 
The Brigadier Mackintosh got clean 
away, but Talbot, a cousin of Wogan’s, 


_ was discovered and recaptured, owing 


to his love of drink. Wogan’s account 
of this adventure persuaded James that 
he was the very man to carry off 
Clementina. He set out, therefore, in 
November, 1718, equipped with a 
Papal passport for the Comte de Cernes 
and his family, travelling from Flan- 
ders to Loretto. At Bologna Wogan 
met Cardinal Origo, who laughed at 
the scheme, and said that the knight 
would soon be back in Italy with no 
Princess. ‘‘ Unless I bring her, your 
Eminence will see my face no more,” 
he answered. From Bologna he went, 
disguised as a travelling French mer- 
chant, to Innspruck, made his way, with 
his wares to the Princesses, then in- 
terned in a house in a faubourg of the 
town,and gave them letters from James. 
The ladies entered warmly into his 
scheme, provided that James Sobieski 
granted his paterna! permission. Wogan 
went straight to Ohlau in Silesia, where 
he found Sobieski obdurate. He did not 
cared to be laughed at; “the time 
for Quixotades was past.” The time 
is never passed while Ireland breeds 
Wogans! On New Year’s Day (1719) 
Sobieski sent Wogan, as a present, a 
snuff-box of turquoise, taken by the 
heroic John Sobieski from the tent of 
No, 424. —voL. LXx1. 


the Grand Vizier, on the day of the 
famous final victory at Vienna. “It 
was unique in its kind, and the 
jewellers of Ausbourg, where they 
know their business, could put no price 
on so inestimable an -object.” But 
Wogan declined the gift; he could 
not return to Italy with a present 
for himself and a refusal for his 
master. “So firm an answer, dic- 
tated by so resolute a sense of honour” 
(Wogan is not only noble and brave, 
but he knows it), won over the Prince. 
He invited Wogan to dinner, placed 
the jewel in his hand, and promised 
him the amplest powers, which powers 
are published at the end of the narra- 
tive. The evening was passed in con- 
certing measures. The Chevalier was 
to ride to Ausbourg, where he was to 
arrange with Chateaudoux, the Prin- 
cesses’ maitre-d’hétel, and at Ausbourg 
he would be joined by the Starosta 
Chlebouski and his wife, for the 
presence of a woman was necessary to 
the plot. Wogan now asked Sobieski 
if there was any chance of procuring 
a passport from Vienna, when, to his 
dismay, the Prince raised his voice, 
and shouted for a certain Barou 
d’Echersberg, an adventurer from 
Austria, who was in the antechamber. 
The Chevalier now gave up all for lost. 
This d’Echersberg would certainly 
make his court to the Emperor by 
revealing the conspiracy. However, 
Wogan kept his countenance, and 
while Sobieski and the Baron talked 
im German (of which he knew little), 
he made up his mind to secure the 
slippery Austrian. ‘‘ Knowing that 
all Germans drink like fishes,” he 
invited the Baron to a bottle of Tokay 
in his rooms. There they conversed 
in Latin. “Dull men are fond of 
politics,” says Wogan ; he therefore 
plied the Baron with liquor, and with 
private, thrice-secret information, only 
to be revealed to so honourable a 
confidant as his new friend, till the 
tears stood in the German’s eyes. He 
unfolded the Russo-Swedish arrange- 
ment, in which Ormonde had failed, 
as if it were a probable affair. At 
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last Wogan came forth with this; his 
Royal Master wanted an ambassador 
at the Court of Charles the Twelfth, 
and had charged him to select a Ger- 
man of courage and tact; on his new 
friend his choice fell; a high salary, 
and, at the glorious restoration, the 
Garter and a princely estate in England 
would reward the Baron’s devotion. 
Overcome with Tokay and delight the 
Baron accepted, drew up a cypher for 
their correspondence, and kept faith, 
in spite of the death of the monarch 
to whom he was to have been ac 
credited. 

The Chevalier presently set out, and 
to throw dust in the lovely eyes of the 
Comtesse de Berg, who suspected the 
intrigue, he made his way very splen- 
didly, occupying a coach and six, in 
early February towards Prague. At 
Strehlen he waited for one day, and 
then doubling back to the left, pursued 
his course to Vienna, 

Adventures are to the adventurous. 
The night before he left Ohlau the 
Chevalier nearly set Europe in a blaze. 
Sixteen German miles from Ohlau lay 
Prince Czerematof with thirty thou- 
sand Russians. Now the Czar, Charles 
the Twelfth, “and another great Prince 
whom I do not name,” had a plan for 
restoring King James. This plan we 
have already heard of as a thing aban- 
doned and derelict. Had Peter really 
changed his mind, or is Wogan romanc- 
ing? The arrest of Clementina might 
be made a casus belli, if only James 
Sobieski would accept the Russian aid 
and the throne of Poland. On the 
very eve of Wogan’s departure from 
Ohlau came a secret message from 
Czerematof to James Sobieski. Would 
James cross the Oder under cover of 
night, join the thirty thousand Rus- 
sians, and ascend the throne of his 
father? This move was a thing after 
the Chevalier’s own heart. Consulted 
by Sobieski, he set forth all the de- 
lights of the scheme. Glory, vengeance, 
a crown, the Stuarts restored, his 
beautiful daughter a queen indeed ; 
cross the Oder at once, and to work! 
The Prince was enchanted ; to-morrow 
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at midnight he would be over the 
water. But this, all this, was after 
dinner ; before breakfast the unworthy 
Sobieski had turned craven. “ He had 
only daughters, he was old, he was 
weary ; why set the North in a flame, 
all to gain a little glory, which would 
die with him?” 

So the Chevalier, who wanted no- 
thing better than to set the North in 
a flame, went off, as we saw, nominally 
for Prague, but really for Vienna. 
There he met the Papal Nuncio. 
Could nothing be done with the Em- 
peror by dint of fair words and Penti- 
fical Latin? Nothing could be done ; 
the threats and insolence of Lord Stan- 
hope had quite dominated the Emperor. 
Our Chevalier must act alone, and 
rescue the Polish Andromeda from 
the Monster of Hanover. He went to 
Ausbourg to await the Chlebouskis ; 
but he waited in vain, The Chlebous- 
kis, too, had turned craven, and James 
Sobieski withdrew the powers in- 
trusted to him. 

Any other man, as Wogan remarks, 
would now have thrown up the cards. 
His allies had forsaken him; the 
father of the captive bride had re- 
nounced the scheme, saying “Take 
Charlotte the gay, or Casimire the 
grave, but speak no more of Clemen- 
tina!”? Wogan had only to retire, 
and keep the inestimable snuff-box. 
But he was indomitable. Back to 
Ohlau, in quest of fresh powers from 
Sobieski, he could not go without 
arousing suspicion. He therefore 
skulked in the disguise of a French 
bankrupt at Ausbourg, and wrote to 
the King to ask that a new emissary 
might be despatched to Sobieski. The 
King sent a retainer named Michael 
Vezzosi, a clever but indifferently 
valiant Florentine.! Michael hurried 
to Ohlau, to pray for a renewal of 
Wogan’s commission, while the Che- 
valier, in search of allies, took the 
Strasbourg road. At Schelestadt, not 
far from Strasbourg, lay Dillon’s Irish 

1 Can he have been the father of the do- 
mestic, Michael, who went with Prince Charles 
to Moidart in 1745. 
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regiment, in which were many of 
Wogan’s kinsmen and friends. He 
picked out his uncle, Major, Gaydon, 
with Captains Misset and O’Toole, the 
last a huge blue-eyed Irishman, the 
Porthos of the four. Lally, the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, a noted Jacobite (as 
was his more famous son after him), 
was in the secret, though he could not 
ride with the rest. The most important 
allies of all were Mrs. Misset (whose 
condition at the moment was interest- 
ing) and her maid, Jeanneton, a girl 
of Franche Comté, nearly as tall as 
O’Toole. For that hero she enter- 
tained a generous passion, and she 
was informed that the purpose was 
to carry off a young heiress in his 
interest. 

King James meanwhile was off on 
one of his many attempts to find the 
treasure that lies at the end of the 
rainbow. This time he had started 
incognito for Spain, as that expedition 
was in hand which came to ruin in 
Glen Shiel. Ormonde, Seaforth, Tulli- 
bardine, the Earl Marischal, Keith 
(Frederick’s Field-Marshal later), and 
Lord George Murray wrecked, be- 
tween them an attempt which never 
was promising, and which left no 
results, except the ghost of a foreign 
colonel that still haunts Glen Shiel.! 
James left orders that Wogan’s ex- 
pedition should be pushed, but now 
everything seemed to be discovered. 
On April 5th, when Lally and Wogan 
were arranging the routes by which 
the adventurers should make for 
Strasbourg, Gaydon rushed in with 
despair on his face. All was revealed ! 
In two Strasbourg news-letters it was 
announced that,on March 30th, Wogan 
had carried off the Princess. Wogan 
says that the author of this report 
was never discovered. It did not dis- 
concert him. The false alarm, he 
argued, would put the custodians of 
the Princess off their guard. Michael 
Vezzosi now came in, with renewed 
powers from James Sobieski. On April 
8th (Gaydon, writing immediately after 


' The spectre was viewed in the summer of 
1894! 


the event, says April 6th,) the adven 
turers left Schelestadt for Strasbourg 
by different routes. At Strasbourg, 
Wogan was arrested by mistake for 
the Duke of Mar, then King James's 
Prime Minister in association with 
Atterbury. This gave him no con- 
cern, for the blunder was soon acknow- 
ledged, and he, as he remarks, “ was 
more important than ten such Dukes.”’ 
At Strasbourg he procured a strong 
berline for the journey, with a double 
set of harness. The intendant of 
Strasbourg, D’Angervilliers, very well 
understood their enterprise. ‘“ Fare- 
well,” said he, “my boys; you are 
going to make a hole in the moon, and 
it is not for nothing you cross the 
Rhine. God guide you, for you are 
lads to conquer or die!” 

On April 26th they started ; Mrs. 
Misset passing for the Comtesse de 
Cernes, Gaydon for the Comte, Wogan 
for the Comte’s brother, while O’Toole 
and Misset were dressed as servants, 
as was Vezzosi. When the bridge of 
Kehl was crossed, O’Toole and Misset 
declared war on the Emperor by firing 
their pistols in the air, and the die was 
cast. 

They easily enough reached Nazareth, 
a village in the Tyrol one day’s 
journey from Innspruck. Hence Misset 
was sent (disguised as a French mer- 
chant) with letters to Chateaudoux, 
the Intendant of the Princess. The 
letters, in cypher, announced that, in 
the midnight of April 27th, Mrs. 
Misset’s maid would be introduced 
into the Princess’s house (apparently 
as Chateaudoux’s mistress), that she 
would wear “ a sorry riding-hood,” and 
that the Princess was to put on this 
disguise and hurry to the inn where 
the adventurers would be lying. A 
carriage would be ready ; meanwhile 
the maid was to occupy the bed of the 
Princess, and it was to. be given out 
that her Highness was too ill to see 
any one. This was necessary, as, by 
the Emperor’s command, Heister, the 
commandant of Innspruck, or a magis- 
trate under his orders, was obliged to 
see his prisoner twice every day. 
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After delivering this despatch Misset 
was to hurry on to an inn at the crest 
of the Brenner Pass, and there wait 
for the party. Meanwhile Wogan 
bought capons at Nazareth, as pro- 
vision for the journey, but, on trial, 
they proved to be tough old cocks. 
Next day he received a note from 
Chateaudoux, by the hands of Kouska, 
a Polish page, announcing that the 
Princess of Baden was at Innspruck, 
that she wearied his mistress by 
constant visits, that she was anxious 
to arrange a marriage between her son 
and Clementina (George the Second 
providing a dowry of £100,000), but 
that she was to leave for Italy on 
the 27th. 

This Princess of Baden accidentally 
eaused much trouble to Wogan later, 
but meanwhile he held by his original 
plan. He would enter Innspruck at 
nightfall, would leave his little band 
at the Black Eagle, would then meet 
Chateaudoux in the avenue running 
alongside the wall of the town, and 
would concert with him the last 
details. 

At dawn on the 27th the adventur- 
ers left Nazareth, when an unlooked 
for danger arose. Jeanneton was very 
ready to play her part and tosecure a 
rich bride for O’Toole, but she objected 
to the costume which was demanded 
by her part. Jeanneton was not pretty, 
but she was extremely tall, and very 
proud of her height ; Clementina, on 
the other hand, was rather small. It 
was therefore necessary, in the inter- 
ests of the scheme, that Jeanneton 
should abandon her high-heeled shoon 
and wear a rude pair of slippers. If 
she did not dissemble her stature, the 
sentinel at the door would see that the 
woman who came out was not the 
woman who had gone in. This was 
an elementary precaution, but Jean- 
neton would not adopt it. Let O’Toole 
and his bride march to places unmen- 
tionable (for this daughter of the 
regiment swore freely), but she, 
Jeanneton, was not going to appear 
as a mean little scrub. “Did any 
one ever see such horrible slippers ? 
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No; she was poor, but poverty is no 
crime ; she was a servant, but a ser- 
vant is not a slave; and wear those 
odious slippers she would not.” Utter- 
ing these and other declarations of 
independence, Jeanneton shrieked, 
struck out, and hit the shoemaker of 
Nazareth smartly on the nose, drawing 
the first and only blood shed in the 
expedition. The inn was full of the 
hubbub, disinterested spectators were 
arriving, when Madame Misset threw 
herself at the feet of her maid. The 
men of the party adopted the same 
attitude. Tears flowed, Jeanneton 
submitted to the slippers, and apolo- 
gised to the shoemaker. Wogan 
breathed again, but he plainly saw 
that Jeanneton was only half recon- 
ciled. 

At nightfall they reached the Black 
Eagle, and Wogan stole out to his 
tryst with Chateaudoux. The weather 
was villainous, blowing a gale and rain- 
ing a deluge. Chiateaudoux would, 
therefore, have deferred the attempt ; 
it was no night for princesses to wander 
in the streets. But Wogan very plainly 
said that it was now or never, that 
the worse the weather the better for 
his purpose ; that if Kouska was not 
at the bridge about midnight to act 
as guide, he would abandon all and 
explain the reason to James Sobieski. 
Chateaudoux bowed, agreed, and de- 
parted. 

At half-past eleven the Chevalier, 
with Jeanneton, sallied forth from the 
Black Eagle. The page, Kouska, met 
them at the bridge. There was not 
a soul in the streets, now mere raging 
torrents, where the girl lost her slippers 
at every other step; her temper was 
lost long ago. Wogan kept uttering 
flatteries, promising rewards, and, at 
last, brought her to the gate of the 
house where the Princess lay. Gaydon 
says that Jeanneton, hearing the title 
“Princess,” declared that O’Toole was 
a madman, that he could not expect 
such a bride, and made other diffi- 
culties. Wogan, however, is silent 
on this score. By good fortune the 
sentinel was drinking at a tavern 
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opposite. There was no light in the 
entry, but the whiteness of the snow, 
and a pale glimmer of a moon, showed 
where the staircase was. The gate 
was unlocked, the girl entered, and 
the Chevalier took up his post in a 
dusky corner at some distance. Here 
he waited in wind, rain, and sleet ; 
the quarter chimed from the town 
clock, then the half-hour ; the Cheva- 
lier was out of all hope. But this 
was the last interview of a fond 
mother and daughter; they forgot 
time in their sorrow. At last Chateau- 
doux hardened his heart, and led the 
Princess downstairs, draped in her 
heavy wet riding-hood. Feeling her 
way in the dark, with every reason 
to apprehend a bayonet-thrust from 
the sentinel, she crossed the court, 
opened the door, and in a moment 
this Princess of seventeen was alone 
in the night and the storm. At the 
corner she put her hand on the 
shoulder of the Chevalier; Kouska, 
carrying her jewels and the crown 
jewels of England in a parcel, walked 
before ; and at half-past one, wet to 
the skin, they reached the Black 
Eagle.! 

Kouska, anxious to be off, threw 
his packet behind a door. No one 
paid any attention to this act, and 
the page fled home again as quickly 
as he might. It was now necessary 
to leave the Princess with Mrs. Misset, 
who hastily dressed her in dry clothes 
of her own, while O'Toole fetched the 
berline, a luckier berline than that of 
the flight to Varennes. Nobody was 
astir in the Black Eagle but the land- 
lady ; the adventurers mounted, the 
postilion whipped up his horses ; they 
had gone some way when Clementina 
said, “Where are my jewels!” 
Nobody had noticed them, and, as 
the Princess observed, they would be 
discovered in half an hour, and the 
hue and ery would be raised. The 
precious packet might be left to its 


' James had sent his jewels to his bride 
some months before. They may be seen in 
the charming portrait of Clementina done 
shortly after her wedding. 


fate, but its discovery would mean 
instant pursuit. O’Toole turned his 
horse and galloped back ; the adven- 
turers sat waiting in silence. Never 
was there such a quarter of an hour ; 
“ terrible, but interesting,” says Wo- 
gan. The packet once found and 
opened, the landlady, to save her own 
life, would hurry to the police, and 
then Wogan and his comrades were as 
good as dead men. Luckily the land- 
lady had locked the house and gone to 
bed. O’Toole found the outer gate 
barred with a wooden bolt, but by 
dint of his prodigious strength he 
raised one wing of the door from the 
ground, lifted the bolt, groped in the 
dark room, discovered the packet of 
jewels, and galloped back to the car- 
riage. Then, amidst general joy, they 
hurried over the “ five mortal leagues ”’ 
to the crest of the Brenner, where 
Misset was waiting. 

The rest of the journey presented 
but the ordinary dangers of travel. 
They were nearly upset over a preci- 
pice ; they were delayed because the 
Princess of Baden had engaged all 
the horses at every stage. O'Toole 
and Misset, always riding a day’s 
march behind, met, intoxicated, and 
robbed a courier carrying a warrant 
for the arrest of the party. O’Toole 
had a large flask of brandy, with this 
he filled a water caraffe, and so tem- 
pered the wine of the Austrian courier, 
that he was presently taken to bed in- 
capable. For the rest, there were 
delays and breakdowns, but the Prin- 
cess was merry and pleasant (though 
fasting severely), and Bologna was 
reached at last. 

Meanwhile, at Innspruck, the magis- 
trate paid his usual visit to the Prin- 
cess Sobieski on the morning of tne 
flight ; but Clementina was reported 
to be so very ill, that he did not insist 
on seeing her. In the evening Jean- 
neton was hidden in “a horrible hole,” 
where she lay concealed for some days, 
finally escaping scot-free and rejoining 
Mrs. Misset at Rome. In the after- 
noon of the 28th, the magistrate of Inn- 
spruck, urged on by General Heister, 
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and scolded for his courtesy in neglect- 
ing to see Clementina that morning, 
repeated his visit. But of Clementina 
there was no trace, save a letter in 
which she announced her flight t6 ler 
mother. Then all German officialism, 
military and civil, foamed through 
the house; the Princess Sobieski was 
shouted and sworn at; one courier 
was sent off, but O’Toole looked after 
him; another followed, but only 
caught old Chiteaudoux somewhere 
near Trent. The Emperor, to appease 
the English King, sent his uncle, James 
Sobieski, to Passau, and seized the 
rents of his duchies of Ohlau and Brieg. 
On the whole, therefore, James would 
probably have consulted his own com- 
fort if he had crossed the Oder and set 
the North in a blaze, when an eligible 
opportunity presented itself. 

We need not dally over the royal 
marriage, or the rather empty honours 
(the Senatorship of Rome) bestowed on 
the adventurers. In 1745 Mrs. Misset, 
at Barcelona, and Wogan, at La 
Mancha, alone survived. O'Toole fell, 
a captain in Dillon’s grenadiers, in the 
last battle between France and the 
forces of the Emperor ; Gaydon died 
at an advanced age; Jeanneton at 
Barcelona in 1743; and the fair and 
charming Clementina herself expired 
at Rome on January 18th, 1735. 

By the usual bad luck of the Stuarts 
James Sobieski died (of grief, it is 
said, for his royal daughter’s death), 
leaving what he could leave to his grand- 
sons, Charles Prince of Wales and 
Henry Duke of York. This was not 
long before Frederick the Great broke 
into Silesia, and Frederick’s troops 
then burned the castle of Ohlau. 
Whether Austria or Prussia ever paid 
James Sobieski’s bequests in full, the 
writer knows not, but deems it highly 
improbable. The Sobieski jewels were 

? As late as November 19th, 1771, Charles 
and Cardinal York appointed the Prince de 
Rohan their agent at Vienna, with power to 
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pawned for the expenses of the Forty- 
five, Charles declaring that out of 
England he had no heart to wear 
them. The best of the Cardinal’s 
rubies vanished when France seized 
the Pope, some eighty years after the 
flight from Innspruck. As for poor 
Clementina, she and her husband lived 
on very ill terms. The King gets all 
the blame from history ; but, after 
perusing his letters to his estranged 
wife, and remarking Clementina’s re- 
fusal to say what it was that she 
complained of, we may, perhaps, con- 
clude that the fault was not all on 
one side. Historians, down to Mr. 
Ewald, have taken the Queen’s part, 
and have vituperated James. The 
Scottish Jacobites, as Lockhart of 
Carnwath, were in the same tale. 
But O’Glover, the present Queen’s 
librarian, in his one volume of Stuart 
Papers, puts a very different face on 
the matter, and he alone was fully ac- 
quainted with the documents still un- 
published ; “James,” he writes, ‘ dis- 
played a kindliness of feeling, and a 
desire of forgetting the strange be- 
haviour of Clementina, that does him 
infinite honour.” Undeniably the 
pretty Clementina had a temper. But 
it is a sad thing to see the arch, merry 
face of the young queen in her early 
portraits, and to compare it with the 
peaked, pining, ascetic look which the 
woman wears, when her boy has 
reached fifteen years, and she is very 
near her death.! 

“The Sacred College,” says Wogan, 
‘was the witness of her piety and her 
miracles ; needing no other proofs, it 
is already at work towards her beati- 
fication.” But this saint is not yet 
in the Calendar. 

A. Lane. 


deal with this question. Hist. MSS. Con- 
MIssION X., Appendix, Part VI., p. 234. 

1 In a miniature, about 1734, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Cheape of Strathtyrum. 
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A LESSON FROM HISTORY:! 


Historica parallels seldom produce 
any practical effect corresponding 
either to what is often their real 
significance, or to the intellectual 
interest which they are calculated to 
excite in us. It is the same with ex- 
perience of all kinds. If it happens 
to contradict our own desires or 
opinions we at once pronounce it to 
be musty, and fit only for the con- 
sideration of old women and dotards, 
But whether we choose to recognise, 
or to repudiate, what are called the 
lessons of history, any general resem- 
blance between the events of a bygone 
period and the circumstances of our 
own age or country will always repay 
attention, if only for the curious coin- 
cidences and striking dramatic effects 
which it frequently affords. Mr. 
Church’s new book, THe Fatu or 
ATHENS, though it does not extend to 
the final scene of her ruin and theone 
most instructive for ourselves, and 
deals only in the most cursory manner 
with political causes and principles, 
being in fact but a kind of short 
historical novel, suggests some such 
comparison between certain salient 
features in the downward progress of 
the Athenian Empire, and certain con- 
temporary phenomena, not prognostic, 
let us hope, of a similar result. 

The great master of historical 
parallels, in our own literature at all 
events, is Lord Bolingbroke. Both 
in OxpcastLe’s Remarks and else- 
where he has displayed extraordinary 
ingenuity in adapting the history of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries to the reign of George the 
Second, and in pointing the moral 
which he draws from it at the head of 


' Tue FALL or ATHENS, a Story of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War; by the Rev. A. J. Chureh, 
formerly Professor of Latin in University Col- 
lege, London. London, 1894. 


the minister whom he hated. Some 
of these analogies are little if at all 
strained ; but we may well wonder at 
the dexterity with which he fits the 
character of Pericles on to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and, as he traces the ruin of 
Athens to the one, so foretells the ruin 
of England from the other. That the 
patriotism of Pericles was free from 
all taint of selfishness we are no more 
required to believe than that the self- 
ishness of Sir Robert Walpole was 
free from all admixture of patriotism. 
Both were very blended characters as 
are most statesmen ; but Pericles had 
views of public policy quite beyond 
the conception of Sir Robert Walpole ; 
and the comparison instituted by 
Bolingbroke is in reality a compliment 
to the latter which we may be quite 
sure was never intended. With the 
elevation of Pericles to supreme power 
Athens took the first step on the road 
to ruin, and the theory is worked out 
with singular cleverness. The Pisis- 
tratide are the Jacobites against whom 
Pericles always represented himself as 
the only barrier, most of his opponents 
being charged with complicity in their 
designs. The treasury of the Athenian 
confederacy, which Pericles trans- 
ported from Delos to Athens, is made 
to do duty for the public revenue and 
secret service-money, of which Wal- 
pole, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had naturally the absolute control. 
Bolingbroke indeed seems to confound 
the treasury of the Athenian confeder- 
acy at Delos with the sacred treasury 
at Delphi; but as it is very unlikely 
that those for whom his essays were 
principally written knew any better, 
the immediate effect of the comparison 
was in no degree weakened by the 
error. 

The main charge which he brings 
against Pericles was his abuse of the 
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trust reposed in him as a Finance 
Minister. Having got the treasury 
of the confederacy in his own hands, 
he spent the money as he liked and 
refused to give any account of “it. 
Here Bolingbroke has a fine opening 
for his ingenious generalisations. 
Having once got possession of the 
Athenian revenue, Pericles used it for 
the furtherance of his own objects ; 
sometimes in direct bribery, sometimes 
in lavish expenditure upon public 
works, scmetimes in little wars and 
expeditions which gratified the popular 
vanity, and sometimes on his own 
personal pleasures, pouring money 
into the lap of Aspasia, and of other 
mistresses whom his wealth enabled 
him to procure among the wives and 
daughters of Athenian citizens. He 
maintained that he had a right to use 
the common treasury as he pleased, 
so long as he adhered to its original 
object, the maintenance, namely, of a 
naval force sufficient to prevent a 
Persian invasion. He refused to give 
any account of these moneys which 
passed through his hands, and for a 
long time evaded all demands for it. 
When, however, he began to fear that 
it could no longer be averted, and a 
committee of inquiry, like that which 
sat upon Sir Robert Walpole, appeared 
imminent, he plunged the country 
into the Peloponnesian war as the 
readiest means of diverting public 
attention from domestic grievances. 
Such is Bolingbroke’s account of the 
first step in the decline and fall of 
Athens. The Peloponnesian war was 
the cause of her ruin, and Pericles was 
the cause of the Peloponnesian war. 
We are to suppose, according to 
many accounts, that Aspasia was at 
the bottom of it all. She was the 
leader of Athenian society; her re- 
ceptions were attended by the first 
ladies of the aristocracy ; it was the 
fashion to listen to her discussing ques- 
tions of morals or metaphysics with 
Anaxagoras or Zeno. With her elegant 
accomplishments, her artistic tempera- 
ment, and her cultivated mind, she 
would be the natural patroness of the 
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whole tribe of artists, and of all who 
ministered to the public taste for pomp 
and magnificence. She was the friend 
of Phidias; and she doubtless en- 
couraged Pericles in all his plans for 
beautifying Athens, which served the 
double purpose of amusing the people 
and promoting the interests of her own 
friends at the same time. She would 
naturally hold in contempt the boorish 
Spartans, whose ladies knew nothing 
whatever of dress, art, or literature, 
who had never even seen a piece of 
Coan silk, and would have shuddered 
at the thought of giving £8 a yard 
for it. Whether she had any other 
grudge against theSpartans, or whether, 
as is not unlikely, she was friendly 
with those classes who were interested 
in the exclusion of the Megareans 
from the ports and markets of Athens, 
which was one efficient cause of the 
Peloponnesian war, cannot be ascer- 
tained with any certainty. But, ac- 
cording to Aristophanes, it was Aspasia 
who prevented the repeal of the pro- 
hibitive decree which she had persuaded 
Pericles to pass, in revenge for the 
abduction of two of her young ladies 
by some enterprising Megareans. 
This, however, was only an act of 
retaliation, as the fair Simetha had 
been carried off by the Athenians 
first. In this story, which is told by 
Aristophanes in THE ACHARNIANS and 
assigned by him as a principal cause 
of the war, Bishop Thirlwall sees 
nothing incredible, though Mr. Grote 
dismisses it, for somewhat inadequate 
reasons, as it seems to us, as a piece of 
malicious gossip invented by Aspasia’s 
enemies. But even if this particular 
story was a fabrication, all gossip 
must be suggested by known circum- 
stances bearing some kind of resem- 
blance to it, or nobody would care to 
listen to it. And we may therefore 
quite safely take it for granted that 
the fall of Athens was in some way 
connected with a woman, like the fall 
of Man, the fall of the Second Empire 
in France, or our own Great Rebellion 
in England. 

When the quarrel with Lacedsemon 
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became acute, Aspasia’s house naturally 
became the rendezvous of the Athe- 
nian war-party of whom she would be 
the social leader ; and as she is said to 
have been a mistress of eloquence as 
well as of philosophy, it is perfectly 
possible that we may trace her hand 
in the famous funeral oration, breath- 
ing, as it does, exactly that apprecia- 
tion of beauty, culture, and all refined 
enjoyments, in contradistinction to the 
Puritanic contempt for them prevail- 
ing in Sparta, which we should expect 
from the Ionian enchantress. Aspasia, 
it is melancholy to think, after the 
death of Pericles, “declined upon a 
range of lower feelings,” and married 
a cattle-dealer. 

But the great war is over. The 
long walls have been demolished ; of 
all her magnificent fleet but twelve 
ships of the line are left to the Re- 
public ; her colonial empire has 
vanished. Athens is in the dust ; yet 
we turn over but a very few leaves of 
this eventful history, and we find a 
new Athens rising from the ashes of 
the old, and bidding fair for a time to 
resume her lead among the States of 
Greece. And perhaps she might have 
done so, but for one adverse condition, 
more potent than the loss of fleets and 
armies, of colonies and commerce, and 
that is the change which had taken 
place during the previous generation 
in the character of the people,—then 
as DOW, now as ever, the one thing on 
which the fate of empires ultimately 
depends, The working classes had 
been affected by the necessities of the 
war which, driving them within the 
walls of Athens, gave them a distaste 
for rural life and rural industries, and, 
by making them the predominating 
element in the Popular Assembly, ex- 
posed them at once to all the deterior- 
ating influences of flatterers, dema- 
gogues, and sycophants. They were 
taught to prey upon the rich, and to 
think no expenditure extravagant 
which fell only upon them ; and by 
these means the class animosities 
which had existed in a comparatively 
mild form before the Peloponnesian 


war were inflamed and embittered to 
such a violent degree, that any inter- 
ference with the most rash or extrava- 
gant proposals of the people was at 
once denounced as a mark of hostility 
to democracy, and was likely enough 
to expose its author to the severest 
penalties. The brief reign of the 
Thirty Tyrants, “ the reign of terror,” 
was the necessary reaction against this 
state of things ; but when they were 
overthrown the mischief was already 
done, the national character was 
irretrievably depraved, and all the 
evil influences, suspended for a time 
by a remedy which was still worse. 
reappeared in full luxuriance. 

Thus it is easy to see how the con- 
servative and aristocratic party at 
Athens became also the peace-party, 
since they bore all the burdens of the 
war, even had there been no higher 
motives for the policy of such men as 
Aristophanes and Nicias, and after- 
ward of Phocion and Isocrates. These 
men, however, were by no means 
adverse to an imperial policy. They 
were indeed as staunch imperialists as 
Pericles himself. But they wished to 
see the colonial empire at Athens 
founded on the reverence and loyalty 
of the subject States, and not upon 
force, as it had been ever since the 
removal of the confederate treasury 
from Delos to Athens. 

But the change which we have 
noticed was not the only change in 
the national character which had oc- 
curred between the death of Pericles 
and the termination of the Social War. 
If the mass of the people had degene- 
rated, so also had those above them. 
The Athenian gentleman of 360 B.c. 
was a very different man from his 
grandfather. It is admitted by writers 
of unimpeachable Liberal proclivities 
that Aristophanes had reason on his 
side in lamenting the moral and in- 
tellectual consequences which attended 
the system of the sophists. To bea 
soldier and a sportsman, combining 
with these accomplishments what 
Cicero calls the eruditio libero digna, 
in other words to be a gentleman of 
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liberal education, was once the highest 
ambition of the young Athenian patri- 
cian. And it was the men formed in 
this school who scattered the Persian 
host at Marathon and at Salamis. * It 
was the sophists, the professional 
teachers of philosophy and rhetoric, 
or rather of oratory and disputation, 
who drew the younger generation 
away from the pursuits proper to their 
age and station and the part which 
they had to play in the service of 
their country, to “sedentary studies,” 
and something very like what we 
should now call debating-clubs, teach- 
ing them at the same time that all 
truth, moral, political, or religious, 
was purely subjective, and thus leading 
to the destruction of all faith without 
which the path of duty beckons us in 
vain. 


Non his juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit equor sanguine Persico. 


Such is the picture which Thirlwall 
accepts from Aristophanes as in the 
main not untruthful, though he thinks 
that the sophists were an inevitable 
product of Athenian civilisation, and 
that the remedies suggested by Aris- 
tophanes were quite impracticable. 
Nor, indeed, is it true that the sophists 
alone were to blame for the desertion 
of their former habits by the young 
Athenian aristocracy. If they busied 
themselves only with splitting meta- 
physical straws when they ought to 
have been spearing wild boars, one 
reason was that there were no wild 
boars to spear. The Peloponnesian 
invasions had, for the time being, de- 
nuded Attica of game, and made the 
old rural life of the country gentleman 
impossible. Before they were in a 
position to resume it, it is quite in- 
telligible that they had partially lost 
the taste for it. But at all events we 
have the testimony of Aristophanes, 
backed up by a learned Liberal his- 
torian, to the evil effects produced upon 
the fortunes of Athens by the with- 
drawal or exclusion of the rural aris- 
tocracy from their patrimonial estates, 
and the conversion of them into a class 


of lounging dilettanti, deprived of all 
opportunities of indulging in those 
masculine sports which are the best 
nursery of soldiers. 

Mr. Grote, as is very well known, 
has done his best to rehabilitate the 
sophists ; and at all events we may 
agree with both him and Thirlwall 
in regarding them as a necessary pro- 
duct of the times, stimulated by the 
dicasteria, or courts of justice, and the 
mental habits which they fostered, and 
also of course by the heavy fees which 
a popular teacher of rhetoric was 
able to command. Every effect must 
have a cause. If we allow that the 
sophists had become a necessary evil, 
we invalidate nothing that has been 
said of the mischievous influence of 
the system on the national character, 
or of the relaxation of fibre which re- 
sulted in the aristocracy from their 
devotion to pursuits of this nature, 
and their exclusion from the more 
hardy mode of life followed by their 
ancestors. By a wholly different train 
of causes a similar transformation had 
been gradually worked in the habits 
and character of the French aristocracy 
before the Revolution which destroyed 
them. It is not all at once that such 
changes become visible. Mr. Grote 
may be correct in saying that the 
gallantry and energy displayed by the 
Athenian people after the defeat of 
the Syracusan expedition was quite 
equal to anything which they exhibited 
at the time of the Persian invasion. 
It took another generation for the 
poison to do its work effectually. But 
as he admits freely that the deteriora- 
tion had set in before the end of the 
Social War, and is apparently willing 
to attribute it tothe causes suggested 
by Aristophanes and endorsed by 
Thirlwall, we need say no more upon 
the subject. 

In the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. the Athenians had become 
an over-educated people ; literary or 
artistic effects were all they thought 
of. The sophists were a species of 
crammers who prepared men to speak 
in the dicasteria by stuffing them with 
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topics, arguments, and neatly rounded 
sentences (orpoyy’Aa pypara) to be 
used as occasion might require ; and 
the system seems to have corresponded 
roughly with our own rage for that 
species of knowledge which is diffused 
by competitive examinations. The 
masculine simplicity, the healthy 
country life of the previous century, 
were superseded by the habits which 
are natural to a great city; and the 
gentry and middle classes of Attica, 
despising and disliking military service, 
were already calling for the employ- 
ment of mercenaries,—another fatal 
blow struck at the durability of the 
empire. 

Mr. Grote’s history does not on the 
whole seem at variance with these 
positions ; but he thinks at the same 
time that the language of Aristo- 
phanes has bcen taken too seriously. 
He would have us believe that Aristo- 
phanes, and the other comic satirists 
who have written in the same strain, 
were only actuated by the desire to 
make the people laugh, and sought 
materials for that purpose wherever 
they could find them; that, in fact, 
THe Kwyicuts and Tae ACHARNIANS 
are no more to be taken as the oxpres- 
sion of real political opinions than the 
cartoons in Puncnu. This might be 
very true, but for one piece of evidence 
which is either quite inconsistent with 
Mr. Grote’s theory, or else is a bitterer 
satire on the new culture than any- 
thing directly levelled at it by the 
comic dramatists. The satire of 
Aristophanes is always directed against 
one party. Surely the significance of 
this fact is very considerable. We 
can only explain it either by the ordin- 
ary theory that Aristophanes was an 
earnest politician, keenly alive to the 
evils brought upon his country by the 
new democracy and the new rhetoric, 
against which accordingly he directed 
the whole armoury of his wit ; or else 
on the hypothesis that he could find 
nothing to laugh at elsewhere. Had 
his only object been amusement, his 
satire would have descended on all 
parties alike in which there was any- 


thing to satirise. And if we find that 
the democracy were the only party 
which afforded such treatment, the 
conclusion is scarcely one which the 
loversof either the English or the Athen- 
an demos will contemplate with much 
satisfaction. Aristophanes is properly 
to be compared with the authors of 
Tue Anti-Jacopin or THe Rowan. 
The needy knife-grinder is perhaps the 
most truly Aristophanic creation in 
modern literature ; and we have often 
wondered that Frere never turned it 
into comic Greek iambics. 

It was not, of course, to be supposed 
that the causes we have been de- 
scribing would convert the Athenians 
all at once from a warlike and ener- 
getic race into a nation of loungers 
and triflers in whom all public spirit 
and patriotism were extinct. On the 
contrary, they were still to show that 
they came of heroic blood, and could 
die for their country when the supreine 
moment arrived. Our complaint is 
that they had so much better have 
lived for it ; which they might prob- 
ably have done but for that deteriora- 
tion of the national character which 
both Grote and Thirlwall acknowledge. 
What they had lost was not the 
courage which drove back the legions 
of Mardonius, but the spirit of seif- 
sacrifice which saved themselves and 
saved Greece during the invasion of 
Xerxes; the self-denial, the fore- 
thought, and that energy which rouses 
men to meet a danger half-way. They 
could endure the chance of being killed, 
but not the certainty of being bored. 

The second stage in the decline and 
fall of Athens shows her engaged with 
a more powerful enemy than Sparta, 
and in a far less favourable condition 
for repelling his advances. During 
the half century that passed between 
the end of the Peloponnesian war and 
the appearance of Philip of Macedon 
on the stage of Grecian politics, Athens 
had for a short time recovered her 
former maritime ascendency, and a 
new Athenian confederacy had been 
formed, of which the common treasury 
was again intrusted to Athens. She 
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was fortunate enough to secure the 
service of two very skilful generals in 
Iphicrates and Chabrias, and had the 
democracy been capable of either 
equanimity or magnanimity, or even 
ordinary common-sense, her history 
might have ended differently. Her 
new federation was dissolved by the 
Social War in which, partly owing, it 
is thought, to the inefficiency of her 
navy, she was unsuccessful. But the 
disaster might possibly have been 
retrieved had she not given way to the 
vindictive impetuosity which charac- 
terised her on so many occasions, and, 
because Iphicrates and Timotheus had 
met with reverses, deprived herself of 
the only two men who could have set 
her on her feet again. Aristotle takes 
notice of the difference between the 
old race of demagogues who rose to 
eminence by military skill, as not 
being Sewoi A€yew (clever speakers), 
and the new race who, when govern- 
ment by speaking, as Macaulay calls 
it, nvéyuevns pytopixys in the words of 
Aristotle, presumed, though totally 
ignorant of all military matters, to 
pass sentence on generals and admirals 
offhand. Imagine Nelson being tried 
after his failure at Teneriffe or Bou- 
logne by a meeting in Trafalgar Square! 
But who knows? The events we have 
mentioned happened a little later than 
the accession of Philip. We must pass 
over the intervening period in order to 
arrive more quickly at that point in 
our story at which the antagonism 
between Athens and Macedon becomes 
marked, and the famous opponent of 
Philip steps upon the stage. 

The fourteen years which passed 
between the delivery of the first 
Philippic in B.c. 352 to the Battle of 
Chaeronea B.c. 338, form one of the 
most instructive periods in all ancient 
history, especially for ourselves,—for 
they unfold before us a struggle be- 
tween the rich and the poor in regard 
to the distribution of public burdens, 
not at all unlike what we now witness 
in this country with every prospect of 
its growing more intense with time ; 
while at the same time they show us 


what may happen in even proud and 
powerful communities, when they have 
lost the energies of a governing race, 
and sunk into a state of false security 
which no efforts on the part even of 
the most eloquent statesmen of the 
day can effectually dispel. That the 
Athenian people should not have re- 
cognised all at once the full extent of 
the danger with which they were 
threatened by the ambition of Mace- 
don is easily intelligible. Demosthenes 
himself was blind to it at first. But 
that after such experience of his de- 
signs and his dishonesty as had been 
vouchsafed them during the four or 
five years that preceded the first effort 
of Demosthenes to awaken his country- 
men to the truth, they should still have 
wilfully shut their eyes to the reality, 
can only be accounted for by that 
moral cowardice, or perhaps we should 
rather say indolence, due to the afore- 
said causes. 


Why should we toil who are the first of 
things ? 


It may be an open question whether 
any time after the termination of the 
Social War which robbed Athens of a 
large portion of her revenue, she could 
by herself have arrested the progress 
of the Macedonian aris; but if we 
answer this question in the negative, 
we read ourselves another very ne- 
cessary lesson out of that ancient 
modern history which certain persons 
think so valueless. In all probability 
it was the break-down of the Athenian 
navy, caused by long neglect and 
great abuses in the administration of 
it, which compelled Athens to make an 
ignominious peace and submit to such 
grievous losses ; while it was the em- 
ployment of mercenary troops, who had 
to pay themselves by plunder and in 
all their operations preferred pecuniary 
to strategic considerations, which com- 
pleted the calamity. 

So soon as Demosthenes had acquired 
some standing in public life, it was to 
the reform of the navy that he imme- 
diately addressed himself ; and could he 
have roused the public to a sense of 
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the situation, even then it was per- 
haps not too late to have averted the 
ultimate catastrophe. But all his 
efforts were in vain. He pointed out 
that besides the increase of the fleet 
it was necessary also for the army to 
consist largely of Athenian soldiers. 
And here he was met by the two great 
obstacles which he had to encounter 
all along, namely, the question of ex- 
pense, and the dislike of military 
service which, as we have seen, had 
now become rooted in the Athenian 
people. 

Of the two chief naval abuses to 
which we have referred, the one re- 
lated to the incidence of, what we may 
call without much impropriety, the 
navy-rate, the other to the manner in 
which it was expended. It was to 
the second of these that the first pro- 
posal of Demosthenes was directed. 
Stated briefly, the existing system 
placed it in the power of certain 
officials, who received the rate, either 
to keep the money in their own hands 
for a certain time, and pocket the 
interest, which was twelve per cent., 
or to farm it out to a contractor, who 
of course used bad materials and sup- 
plied worse sailors. Thus fleets did 
not put to sea till the time for opera- 
tions had passed, sailors deserted, 
ropes and masts were rotten, While 
Demosthenes was struggling in vain 
with these monster evils, Philip ad- 
vanced from conquest to conquest un- 
checked by the futile efforts of Athens, 
which were always too late, till at 
last he had secured a position from 
which it seemed doubtful whether the 
whole force of united Greece would be 
able to dislodge him. The Olynthian 
war alone cost Athens fifteen hundred 
talents, and the forces despatched 
to the Chalcidic peninsula, at differ- 
ent times, amounted to no _ less 
than fourteen thousand soldiers and 
fifty triremes. A fifth of this ex- 
penditure would have saved Amphi- 
polis in 358: a third of it would 
have saved Olynthus in 351 ; but the 
critical moment was in each case 
allowed to pass, and Athens drifted 
on to Chieronea, 


A temporary peace was concluded 
in 346, and during the next six years 
Demosthenes continued his efforts 
with unflagging zeal. But he made 
no impression on the Athenian people 
till the enemy was already at their 
gates. Then at last they listened to 
the voice which, had they attended 
to its warnings ten years before, would 
either have averted altogether, or at 
least postponed for another century, 
that fatal day which finally reduced 
the whole of Greece to a province of 
Macedonia. During the interval, the 
two great obstacles with which Demos- 
thenes had to struggle were the re- 
fusal of the masses to allow a particular 
fund to be appropriated to the expenses 
of war, and the unwillingness of the 
upper classes to take upon their own 
shoulders, already very heavily bur- 
dened, the whole cost of military and 
naval operations; and as it was, no 
doubt, the conflict between these two 
opposing interests combining with the 
public apathy, which must have con- 
tributed very greatly to the feebleness 
and dilatoriness of the Athenian 
efforts, and as the nature of the con- 
test has been much misunderstood, we 
may devote a few words to the subject, 
familiar as it is to most classical 
scholars. 

The fund which the Athenian popu- 
lace regarded with so much jealousy 
was called the Theoric Fund, and was 
formed by the surplus remaining in 
the national exchequer after the 
ordinary expenses of the year, not 
including the army and navy, had 
been provided for. This fund was 
devoted to purposes neither exactly 
religious nor exactly secular, to pro- 
cessions, musical celebrations, and all 
the pomp and ceremonies which Pagan- 
ism observed partly in honour of the 
gods, partly for the gratification of 
the people. These shows were dear 
to the Athenian demos. But it must 
be remembered that they did not 
touch the essentials of religion. The 
regular services of the temples were 
not defrayed out of the Theorica, The 
priests had no share of it. It was not 
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ecclesiastical property in any sense of 
the word ; it was merely the surplus 
revenue of the year dedicated to gor- 
geous spectacles and entertainments 
connected, indeed, with the national 
religion, but in no sense necessary to 
it; and it was this surplus of which 
the democracy refused to make a tem- 
porary sacrifice for the sake of their 
country’s independence. 

The only alternative was a greatly 
increased property-tax to which with 
much more justice, as it seems to us, 
the upper classes equally objected. 
The demos Was entirely exempt from 
taxation. They bore no part what- 
ever of the national burdens which 
devolved exclusively on a very limited 
class whose property had been greatly 
diminished both by the Peloponnesian 
and the Social war. Within certain 
limits, and these very wide ones, the 
aristocracy had accepted the position ; 
but the line must be drawn some- 
where. By means of the property-tax 
and certain institutions known as the 
Liturgies, almost the whole public 
expenditure was borne by a few, a very 
few, thousand citizens, while the whole 
body of the working classes, and very 
many above them, went scot-free. If 
the propertied classes bore this in- 
equality quietly, they could hardly be 
expected to submit very readily to 
an aggravation of it, especially as 
all alike, rich and poor, had equal 
votes in the Ecclesia, and it was 
always in the power of the poor, who 
paid nothing, to turn the scale in 
favour of war, to the detriment of the 
rich who paid everything. 

Between these two opposing in- 
terests, all the projects of Demosthenes 
fell to the ground. Neither would 
give way ; but there can, we think, be 
little doubt that the people were 
chiefly in the wrong. There was no 
proportion whatever between the sacri- 
tices demanded of the two classes 
respectively ; and it seems probable 
that the refusal of the demos to re- 
linquish the Theorica proceeded nearly 
as much from jealousy of the upper 
classes, as from unwillingness to con- 


tribute their share to the defence of 
the country. And is not this true of 
many other democracies? Are not 
their measures as often prompted by 
the desire to annoy others as by the 
wish to benefit themselves? This is 
a charge which has been brought 
against the English democracy by 
statesmen of undeniable liberality, in 
relation to many social questions not 
affecting our military establishments. 
But the same unfortunate disposition 
is, unless we are much deceived, visible 
in the popular opposition in this coun- 
try to our military and naval expendi- 
ture. It seems prompted as much by 
jealousy of the aristocracy, as by any 
impatience of taxation which the people 
themselves feel veryslightly. They have 
been taught to think that the army 
and navy are aristocratic jobs, and for 
this reason, and perhaps this only, the 
dupes of the demagogue begrudge all 
the money spent’ upon them. The 
democracy indeed are rather to be pitied 
than blamed; it is those who make 
tools of them who are the real culprits. 


"AAN’ ob or rovrwv aitios, py ppovrions, 
"AAN’ of oe trait’ é&yrarov.! 


But we see What evils were thus 
brought upon the Athenians ; and how, 
when at length in the presence of a 
deadly peril the evil spirit was exor- 
cised, the fatal “ too late, too late’’ had 
been decreed against them. 

Yet so rich is the history of this 
period in warnings and suggestions, 
that it leaves it open to us to ask 
whether other causes as well had not 
contributed to make it too late. Do 
we not now see the consequences of 
the fickleness and the cruel injustice 
which too frequently governed Athens 
in the treatment of her great men. 
Where was Iphicrates on the bloody 
day of Cheronea ? 


One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth a thousand men. 


1 «But you are not the cause of these 
evils, don’t think it ; the men who have de- 
ceived you with their lies are to blame.”- 
Tue Knicuts, 1353, ed. Bekker. 
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Where was Timotheus, whose sword 
might still have saved the city? Iphi- 
crates was an exile, for, though ac- 
quitted of the charge brought against 
him, he never re-entered the Athenian 
service; and Timotheus died of a 
broken heart soon after his unmerited 
disgrace, when the injustice of his sen- 
tence was acknowledged by the repent- 
ant nation. Can we be surprised if 
honourable men with the fate of so 
many public servants before their eyes, 
hesitated to place their characters, 
their estates, and the reputation of 
their families at the mercy of a multi- 
tude which was only too ready to 
make the public interest a specious 
pretext for gratifying their animosities, 
and whenever it could indict an unsuc- 
cessful general in the person of an 
obnoxious patrician, killed two birds 
with one stone ? 

It will be seen, then, that the fall 
of Athens was due to a combination 
of causes. But what lay at the root 
of it all was the weakness of the 
Athenian navy and the refusal of the 
necessary supplies for placing it in a 
state of efficiency. In the earlier 
stages of the struggle with Macedonia, 
a sufficient armament could bave been 
provided without either recourse to the 
Theorica or any increase of the pro- 
perty tax. Then it was exclusively to 
the decay of public spirit, the aversion 
to military service, and the general 
deterioration of the national character, 
aggravated, if not originated, by the 
new tastes and habits and the fastidi- 
ous scepticism engendered by the new 
culture, to which the misfortunes of 
the State are.to be attributed. After- 
wards, when the force which would 
have been sufficient at one time was 
no longer adequate to the crisis, and it 
became necessary to provide for a much 
larger one, the apathy which had 
already done so much harm, was ren- 
dered doubly mischievous by the false 
economy to which we have already 
referred. Finally, when at length 
the two contending parties had laid 
aside their jealousies, and Athens had 
fitted out a force worthy of her ancient 
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fame, there was no one to command it. 
When she had generals, she had neither 
ships nor soldiers ; when she had both, 
she had no generals. She had spurned 
them from her in a fit of impatient, 
unreasoning anger, and now she reaped 
the bitter fruits. Democracies, like 
women, are the creatures of impulse ; 
and perhaps in a very short time we 
shall no longer need to go as far as 
Athens for an illustration of the truth. 
If it was the mismanagement of 
her colonial empire by the democratic 
party under Pericles which struck the 
first blow at the power and prosperity 
of Athens, we have here another les- 
son to take to heart. It is Mr. 
Froude who has told us that colonies 
cannot be governed by democracies. 
But were this the proper place for 
such an inquiry we might perhaps be 
able to show that such inability as he 
refers to is not confined to demo- 
eracies. The error, of which all forms 
of government have at times been 
guilty, consists in making use of 
colonies only as conveniences for the 
mother country, and showing them 
the cold shoulder when they cease to 
fulfil this good office. We endeavoured 
to force America to submit to this 
system, and then she renounced her 
allegiance to us. Our other colonies 
have emancipated themselves from it, 
and the English democracy seems in- 
clined to turn the cold shoulder upon 
them. By retaining the affection and 
respect of her numerous dependencies, 
and by consulting their interests and 
their feelings as well as her own, 
Athens might have retained the hege- 
mony of Greece for an _ indefinite 
period. 

This is one point not to be for- 
gotten. But what makes the deepest 
impression upon us in reading the 
history of Greece during the century 
that elapsed between the Persian in- 
vasion and the Macedonian conquest, 
is the credulity of the democracy. 
How can it be otherwise? It is difli- 
cult for the best trained intellects 
altogether to resist flattery. It is 
difficult for the most highly-educated 
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and best informed minds not to yield 
in some degree to representations 
which they know to be of doubtful 
accuracy, if coincident with their own 
interests or prejudices. How then 
can undisciplined minds, or men ignor- 
ant of historical events, resist the com- 
bined effects of both? And Athens is 
an especially instructive instance, be- 
cause the Athenian people were far 
better educated than the English, 
with some experience of discussion and 
knowledge of the arts of public life. 
Yet they swallowed such representa- 
tions as were agreeable to them with 
open mouths, and believed with equal 
facility that Sparta was an enemy to 
be despised,and Philip a friend to be 
trusted. Athens at all events lends 
no countenance to Mr. Gladstone’s 
theory, that the masses are generally 
in the right. 

All classes at Athens were for a 
time equally opposed to the policy of 
Demosthenes, for they were all equally 
averse to military service which it 
would have imposed on all alike. It 
may be said therefore that the one 
were as bad as the other, and that the 
leaders of the peace-party who pre- 
vailed with the people, the worst of 
all. But this is not true. The real 
peace-party, the honourable statesmen 
who had never touched Philip’s gold, 
did not counsel submission to him. 
They only doubted the efficacy of the 
plan advocated by Demosthenes. Their 
own policy was a close alliance with 
Sparta, which would gradually have 
drawn into it the rest of Greece and 
have opposed an impenetrable barrier 
to Macedonian ambition. Demosthenes 
thought it was the business of Athens 
to look out for herself, and to repel 
the encroachments of Macedon in the 
quarters where she herself was most 
deeply interested, while there was yet 
time. We have seen that he failed, 
and that the peace-party failed also. 
But they had no orator on their side 
like Demosthenes. The people gene- 
rally were unfriendly to Sparta; and 
in considering the last struggle for 
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Athenian freedom we are practically 
limited to the efforts of Demosthenes, 
and his fruitless attempt to open the 
eyes of the people to the true nature 
of the crisis. 

We believe that the most important 
lesson for England which the history 
of this period conveys, is to be found 
less in the observation of peculiarities 
which are common perhaps to most 
democracies, than in the effects directly 
traceable to the deterioration of the 
national character. A sufficient time 
has passed since the death of Lord 
Beaconsfield for many prejudices 
against him to have died away, and 
to allow of his undoubted political 
sagacity being better appreciated than 
it was in his lifetime. “It is not,” he 
says, “in the increased feebleness of 
its institutions that I see the peril of 
England; it is in the decline of its 
character as a community.” These 
words might have been spoken by 
Phocion, and very likely were spoken 
by him, some three-and-twenty cen- 
turies ago. 

The Peloponnesian war had very 
materially altered the domestic habits 
of the Athenian people. The new cul- 
ture was the nur’e of political infidelity. 
Demagogism had inflamed class-jeal- 
ousies to a pitch unknown in earlier 
and better days, and had brought 
about that result which Aristotle 
notices in THe Potitics, the closer 
association of all persons of property 
and position in defence of their common 
interests. But such a condition of 
society, however necessary it may have 
been rendered by democratic excesses, 
is clearly not favourable to success 
against a foreign enemy, or the main- 
tenance of a great maritime empire. 
The efforts necessary for both find 
only a divided people where there 
ought to be a united one ; and the full 
strength of the empire is either never 
exerted at all, or not till the moment 
has passed when it might have been 
exerted successfully. Such was the 
experience of Athens; let us hope it 
may never be our own. 





